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CHAPTER L 

HOME TALK. 

**And are you really going to the post- 
office?" cried Johnnie Malcolm, throwing 
down his little spade, and running to his 
mamma, who had come, ready dressed for 
walking, into the garden. " There is sure to 
be a letter — don't you think so, mamma ?" 

" I cannot tell, dear," 

" But it is time Uncle Harry wrote. Oh, 
mamma, do get a letter." 

" If I find one there for me," replied she, 
smiling at her son's eagerness. 

" There *s sure to be one — ^there ought to 
be ; but, mamma, just come and look at my 
flowers before you go— please, do." 

" Not now, Johnnie ; I am later than I 
expected ; I could only look at them very 
hurriedly, and I am sure that would TisA» 
please you." 

A 
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" No, indeed!" cried Johnnie ; " I have so 
much for you to see — so many alterations ; 
and there is my rose-bush with five buds 
nearly out, and my gooseberries such a size: 
and then my "new path ; but it is not finished 
yet — I might finish it while you are 
gone." 

" Do so, and I will give proper attention 
to my little gardener's improvements wheri 
I return," replied Mrs Malcolm. 

" But don't stay long in Leigh ; you will 
only go to the post-oflBce, will you?" 

" I cannot be sure. Should the weather 
keep fine, I think I must call at Widow 
Blake's cottage ; her children are very ill." 

" I wish you would take me with you," 
said Johnnie, looking up entreatingly to his 
mother's face. " Can you not ? I do be- 
lieve you will " 

"No, dear Johnnie, — I must say, no. 
Eemember," she added, observing the child's 
disappointment, "how ill you have been 
through the winter: would it be right to 
take you among sick children, and before I 
know what is the matter with them ? " 

Johnnie, convinced that his mother was 
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acting for tlie boMt, urgtul no longer. Hud- 
denly liU faco brightoncd again. 

*• Might I not (joniu a littin way to iiuMit 
you when 1 havt^ dono my ni^w path ? it iH mo 
lonely hero all i)y niywlf, and I want to know 
what Undo llarry miyH about their (Joining.*' 

*• PerhapH you may come a little way," 
replied Mrn Maleolm, tliinking. " It in now 
three ; I Mhall be more than throe-(pnu*teri 
of an hour walking to the village. If 
SuHan gotM you ready about half-paHt four, 
you may run down the lane and along the 
road HO far as tlie iing(*r-pONt. It is not far 
— «eai-cely out of Might of the houMO ; and 
there can bo no danger. Will that do ?" 

" Yes, capitally. I couhl go to Leigh by 
myMelf Mafe enough. You forget, mamnui, 
I'm a boy now." 

*• Veiy well," said Mrs Maleolm, with a 
smile; '*I am quite satisfied that you sliould 
leara to go about by yourself ; but I must 
run away now. (Jo no further than the 
finger-post." 

Johnnie promised; and Mrs Maleolm 
hastily walked on. 

Laburnum Loilge, as U\cVv \\>A'\«\\<i.v^ '^^ws 
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called, was a pretty-looking little cottage in 

shire. Some might have thought that, 

pretty as it looked, it would not be very 
pleasant to dwell there, for, except in a few 
labourers' cottages close by, there were no 
people living near — ^no shops close at hand; 
altogether, many would have said it was a 
very dull, gloomy sort of place. 

Hemsden, where Laburnum Lodge was 
situated, was only a hamlet — and a very 
small one too — ^belonging to the village of 
Leigh. Here there were several houses and 
a few shops ; but even Leigh was considered 
a very insignificant village, and its inhabi- 
taiits, as well as the farmers about, left all 
important purchases till the market-day at 
E , a large town some six miles distant. 

Mrs Malcolm was a widow, and Johnnie, 
who was now about six or seven years x)ld, 
was her only child. Mr Malcolm had been 
dead some years, and her friends wondered 
that his widow still liked to live in such a 
quiet neighbourhood alone, as it were, with 
her sorrow. They did not know that the 
memory of the few happy years she had 
passed there had endeared the spot to her 
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heart — ^that every shrub and flower recalled, 
with a sad pleasure, the one whose hands 
had planted or tended them, more, perhaps, 
for her gratification than his own — and that 
her poorer neighbours, to whose comfort 
and well-doing he had unsparingly miois- 
tered, were looked on by her as a sacred 
legacy, to be watched over with imceasing 
kindness. 

And then, too. Laburnum Lodge, in spite 
of its lonely situation, was neither a gloomy 
nor an unpleasant place to live in; more 
especially for boys and girls, who loved fruit 
and flowers, haymaking and romping in the 
fields, racing Johnnie's shaggy pony about 
the lanes, or sailing on the river, which 
woimd among the meadows not far from 
the house. 

As Mrs Malcolm had many friends in 

E and its vicinity, Johnnie was at no 

loss for playfellows, particularly in the 
summer, when two, or three, or more, would 
come to spend a few weeks at a time with 
him. The past winter, however, had been 
a dreary one, both for Johnnie aad \sa& 
mamma. In the autumn, \i^ \iaA ^^xxj^a^ 
A2 
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scarlet fever; this had left him weak and 
delicate, and at one time, the doctor scarcely 
gave hopes of his recovery. But before the 
spring, he was much stronger; and was 
now so well, that Mrs Malcolm had invited 
his cousins from London to pass the sum- 
mer at her house. No answer had yet been 
received, and Mrs Malcolm, partly to please 
Johnnie, who was very anxious about it, 
set out this afternoon, to walk to the post- 
ofl&ce, instead of waiting till the evening, 
when the letter-bag was brought to the 
lodge by one of the village boys. 

Mr Clarke (or Uncle Harry, as Johnnie 
always called him) was Mrs Malcolm's only 
brother. He had been abroad for many 
years; but, on account of his wife's delicate 
health, he had returned with his family to 
England some months before. Mrs Malcolm 
had, as yet, seen nothing of his children. 
Her brother, after his arrival in London, 
had come down for a hurried visit to Labur- 
num Lodge; and Johnnie's serious illness 
had prevented their further meeting. His 
family consisted of two boys and one little 
girl ; the boys being one younger and one 
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much older than Johnnio. Tho little Mary 
was the youngest, and now about four years 
old. 

Mrs Malcolm's only other relative was a 
sister, residing in a city in Scotland. Her 
husband, Mr Qrrome, was a physician, in 
large practice, much loved and esteemed. 
Of their numerous family two only (a boy 
and girl) were now living. Usually tho 
correspondence between the sisters had been 
constant and rcgidar, but for a long time 
past Mrs Malcolm had not heard from her 
sister; and it was probably on this ac- 
count that she was more willing to gratify 
Johnnie's wish that she would walk over to 
the post-office at Leigh. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE LITTLE EVANGELIST. 

Laburnum Lodge well deserved its name ; 
for at this time of the year, the begimiing 
of June, laburnum-trees seemed to surroimd 
it on all sides, their drooping golden flowers 
prettily contrasting with the white and pink 
hawthorn which peeped out here and there 
amongst them. The garden was not large, 
but it was tastefully arranged. There was 
a soft, smooth lawn (on which the windows 
of the drawing-room opened), with a few 
flower-beds cut out upon it. A wide gravel 
path wound round the lawn, while on each 
side, full of gay-coloured blossoms, was a 
long strip of garden ground, extending from 
the house down to the green palings which 
separated the garden from the lane. The 
whole of one of these long beds was 
Johnnie's property; and here, under his 
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mamma's superintendence, he was construct- 
ing some new paths, to enable him better, 
as he said, to reach his flowers. A little 
heap of gravel had been placed near for his 
use ; and as soon as Mrs Malcolm had gone, 
and he had lost sight of her figure on the 
high road, he took up his spade and resimied 
his work 

At first he made little progress, for every 
minute or two his tool was thrown down, 
and he would run to peep through the open 
drawing-room window at the clock on the 
mantel-piece to see how slowly, as he 
thought, the hour was passing. Presently 
he became more interested in his gardening, 
and seemed to have forgotten all about the 
time, when a footstep on the walk startled 
him, and, looking up, he saw close by his 
side a woman with a child in her arms. 

She looked very poor ; her clothes, which 
had once been good, were torn and soiled ; 
her shoes were worn nearly to pieces, and 
her face, though young, looked pale and 
thin. Yet, in spite of its careworn lines, 
it had such a pleasant look that Johnnie, 
whose first thought had been t^ tvxxv Vsl ^sA 
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call Susan to her, altered his mind, and 
good-naturedly asked what she wanted. 

"A little food for the child," she an- 
swered ; and then, seeming to feel that the 
boy's warm heart sympathised with her 
condition, she told him that she had no 
home, — ^that her baby was sick and pining, 
away, and how she had travelled many 
weary miles to reach her mother's cottage 
(where she was hoping to find shelter and 
food, not so much for herself as for her 
child), sleeping on the groimd at night, and 
begging crusts of bread as she walked 
along. She was yet, she said, two days' 
journey from the village in which her 
mother lived, and dreaded lest her strength 
should fail her too soon ; " and then," added 
she, as the tears rolled down her face, " who 
would take the baby to my mother, and beg 
her to care for it ? " 

As she proceeded with her sad history, 
Johnnie's sorrow at her troubles made him 
forget that she was a stranger to him, and 
conquered his usual timidity and shyness. 

"There is my bright shilling," said he 
presently, speaking partly to himself and 
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partly to the woman, "but then I do not 
like giving it away without mamma know- 
ing. I have some halfpennies ; I know I 
may do what I choose with them; would 
they be of any use ? " 

He read an answer in the woman's 
brightening face, and ran into the house, 
presently returning with the halfpennies in 
one hand, while in the other he was care- 
fully canying a mug with some slices of 
bread and butter on the top of it. 

"There, I am glad I happened to see 
that; I could not eat much dinner to-day, 
and mamma told Susan to cut me this, and 
put some milk for me in a mug on the 
sideboard. I don't want it — ^you take it ; 
and sit down there and rest yourself while 
you eat it," he continued, seeing that the 
woman, with many thanks, was going away ; 
"mamma will soon be in, and perhaps she 
will let me give you my bright shiUing as 
well ; you'd better stay." 

After a moment's hesitation she sat down, 
and, soaking some of the bread in the milk, 
she fed the poor hungry child, who seemed 
about twelvemonths old. Aa Sc^so^^ 
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watched her thus occupied, a new and, he 
thought, very sensible idea occurred to 
him. 

" As you are tired and want to get soon 
to your mother, why don't you ride in a 
cart? It would be much nicer, wouldn't 

itr 

" Yes ; but they would want to be paid — 
I have no money." 

"Are you going near E ?" asked 

John presently, another thought coming 
into his head. 

"Oh, yes! I am going through it. I 
wanted to get there to-night, but I am 
afraid it is too far — I must go now" 

" Stop a minute !" interrupted Johnnie ; 

" I have seen ladies in E buying flowers 

— ^they have no gardens, you know, like 
us ; — and mamma once read me a story of 
a little girl who made up all her flowers 
into nosegays and gave them to a poor old 
man to sell, and he got a lot of money for 
them;" and Johnnie went on with the 
story, for something in the poor woman — 
her trouble, or her pleasant face — ^had won 
his confidence, and induced him to chatter 
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freely as though talking to Susan, or the 
cottage women whom he often visited with 
his mamma. ''Shall I give you some of 
mine ? " he added, plucking two or three as 
he spoke; and then, without waiting for 
her answer, he went on picking them, till 
flower after flower — favourite roses and all 
— ^were gathered and sorted into little 
bunches. 

The poor woman looked very grateful, 
and, with the tears trembling in her eyes, 
while her thin flngers fastened up the de- 
licate flowers, she tried to thank him. 

"I think I will go now;'* she added, 
rising from the garden bench on which she 
had been resting. 

"But won't you wait for mamma; she 
wiU be very sorry for you?" 

" No, thank you ; I had perhaps better 
not; she might not be pleased at my waiting 
here. Perhaps she might be angry with 
you ; I know what rich ladies are. I'll try 

and get on to R to-night; I feel 

stronger now, thanks to you, and my Mary 's 
sweet asleep now — she will not trouble me 
with crying for food as I walk aloivg^!' 
B 
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"Mary — ^is her name Mary?" asked 
John, looking, as all boys do, with a sort of 
strange curiosity at the helpless infant. 

"Yes; it's my mother's name and 
mine." 

Are you Mary too ? I am glad of that. 
My mamma's name is Mary — I think all 
Marys are good people." 

" I am not good," said the woman, half 
sadly, half bitterly. 

"Are you not?" asked John, looking 
disappointed ; " but, oh, yes — ^you are good, 
or you would not walk so far to see your 
mother and care for your baby so much. 
I do think Mary the prettiest name there 
is; don't you?" 

" I scarce know." 

" Well, I do ; " said John, rather impa- 
tiently. 

"And why?" 

"Because it is mamma's name — that's 
one reason — ^and then because it says in the 
Bible, 'And Jesus loved Mary.' Do you 
know all that?" 

" I heard of it when I was a girl ; " and 
the woman's lips quivered as though painful 
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recollections of a liappy, innocent girlhood 
rose before her. 

"Then you love Him very much — I 
thought you did," said Johnnie, looking 
pleased. 

" No, I don't. I learned all about it years ago, 
but I have not heeded it since. I have often 
thought of that Mary sitting at His feet and 
listening to all He said — ^but it has done me 
no good — ^I am not like that Mary one bit" 

" But there was another Mary," continued 
John, who liked talking to his strange com- 
panion — for she listened as though she was 
pleased, and had forgotten her intention of 
going away — " there was another Mary, and 
she had done many wrong things, but He 
loved her too— He let her kiss His feet, and 
forgave her all the wrong things she had 
done. I think she must have tried to be 
very good after that, and have loved Him 
very much — don't you think so ?" 

There was no answer ; but Johnnie did 
not much care for that, and went talking on. 

" And then I like my name best of all 
boys' names" 

"What is it?" 
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"John." 

"John," repeated the woman softly to 
herself, as she unfastened the latch of the 
gate ; " I shall never forget it — ^good-bye. 
Master John — ^good-bye, and thank you ; " 
and, to his surprise and sorrow, for he had 
hoped she would have remained longer, she 
closed the gate, and went down the lane. 

" Don't go yet, do wait for mamma," he 
called ; but to no purpose. She shook her 
head, smiling at him as she turned into the 
high road, and was soon out of sight 

Mrs Malcolm found no letter from Uncle 
Henry at the post-office — ^but she scarcely 
felt the disappointment in the pleasure of 
receiving one from her sister. Her gratifi- 
cation was, however, greatly lessened when 
she learned that her sister's long silence had 
been caused by the very dangerous illness 
of her husband. She had delayed writing, 
day by day, until the worst was over ; and 
now she hoped that he would soon regain 
his usual health. This intelligence made 
Mrs Malcolm feel disposed to alter her 
plans for the sununer. Instead of having 
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her brother's children from London to visit 
her at the Lodge, she almost determined to 
go to Scotland, as she knew how delicate 
her sister was, and imagined that she might 
be more worn-out by her husband's illness 
than her letter expressed. 

Her mind busy with these plans and 
alterations, she did not remain long at 
Widow Blake's cottage, and felt no surprise 
therefore that Johnnie was still in the gar- 
den on her return. 

"A letter I — ^are they coining?" he cried, 
as he caught sight of the letter in her hand •, 
but her grave face made him silent in a 
moment. 

"No answer from Uncle Harry, dear; 
there was scarcely time after all. This is 
from Aunt Lucy, to say that Uncle Harold 
has been very iU, nearly dying." 

" Oh, mamma ! will he die ?" 

" I hope not — ^he is much better ; only I 
am afraid poor Aimt Lucy will get iU next, 
she is tired so soon, and nursing sick people 
is very fatiguing ; but do not look so grave 
about it, Johnnie ; it will be all right I 
was to look at your flowers, so, e.0TCkfe ^<3i!k%» 
B 2 
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little gardener, and then I must go in and 
-write some letters. But where are the 
flowers ? I scarcely see any." 

"They are all gone, mamma." 

"Gtone?" 

" Yes, I gave them away ; all except the 
very open ones. I knew they would not 
live long enough to be sold." 

"But who did you give them to? I do 
not understand." 

"Did you not meet her, mamma? But 
oh ! I forgot — ^you would not have known ; " 
and then he related all he knew about Mary. 
" And you are not angry, mamma, are you?" 
he added ; " see, I kept some of the white 
rose-buds, and this one just blown, for you. 
I would rather she rode to her mother's, 
and had some bread, than me keep my 
flowers ; you are not sorry ? you don't mind, 
do you ? " and Johnnie looked pleadingly to 
his mother^s face. 

There were tears in her eyes, but he knew 
at once they were tears neither of anger nor 
regret. She did not answer him except by 
drawing him closer to her, and stroking his 
fair curls caressingly with her hand. 
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"And will they be of real use to her, 
mamma?" asked he. "Do you think she 
wiU get some money^ for them ? " 

" Very likely," replied Mrs Malcolm ; " at 
all events, you did what you could. I have 
no doubt they will be of some service to 
her. Your roses are of a superior sort, and 

as the fair at E begins the day after 

to-morrow, some of the ladies there may buy 
them of her." 

"I did 80 hope, mamma, that Harry and 
Edward would have come in time for the 

fair, and we could all have gone to R 

together — ^it would be such fun ; you know 
I missed it last year." 

"You must not think too much of your 
cousins' visit, for I fear it will have to be 
put off for a time. I have been thinking of 
going to Scotland to help Aunt Lucy. I 
am sure she will overtire herself. I might 
leave you here with Susan, or," continued 
. Mrs Malcolm, observing John's dismal face, 
"I might take you with me, and then I 
should not be fancying you had fallen into 
the river, or hurt yourself with climbing 
about too much; and Aunl "Luo,^ ^onj^^ 
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be glad to see her * yellow-haired laddie' 
again." 

"Then when will Harry and Edward 
come here?*' 

" I cannot telL We might, if Aunt Lucy 
were willing, bring Harold and Jessie away 
with US for the summer." 

"And have Harry, Edward, and Polly, 
too, mamma — ^all the cousins at once 1 It 
is just what I have been wanting. Promise 
it; do, mamma." 

"I cannot promise, for it depends on 
so many things. I should like it, and 
it may come to pass. But now, sup- 
pose you go on with your improvements 
for a little longer, while I write to 
Uncle Harry that your cousins had better 
not come imtil my plans are more cer- 
tain." 

" When will you know, mamma ? " 

" Aunt Lucy will write again for me to 
receive her letter to-morrow. or next day; 
and then I shall most likely decide whether 
I shall go to her or not." 

"And you will take me? I don't want 
to be left here with Susan." 
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" We shall see ; now run about, or finish 
your gardening." 

John did as he was desired, though his 
work had lost its attractions, and he would 
rather have been beside his mother, talking 
and asking about her future arrangements. 
His mind was full of the expected journey 
to Scotland, which was to him an event of 
the greatest importance. He had not seen 
his aunt or cousins for two or three years, 
and felt sure that he should feel as shy of 
them as of his cousins in London, whom he 
had not seen at alL Then, looking beyond 
this, he thought of the pleasure of their 
being together at the Lodge — ^a pleasure 
which he had hoped for ever since the re- 
turn of his uncle Henry to England. He 
often told his mother it was too bad his 
Scotch and English cousins should not 
know each other ; and now that there was 
a prospect of the meeting taking place as he 
had wished, he lost, for the time, all interest 
in his garden, and even the new paths seemed 
foolish work. 

When Mrs Malcolm opened the drawing- 
room window, and called \mn, \i^ ^g^a^ 
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obeyed; and for the rest of the evening 
thought and spoke of nothing but Scotland 
and his cousins ; till his mother, who was 
feeling anxious and unsettled, was not sorry 
when bed-time came, and Susan took him 
away. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STORM. 

The following afternoon, laden with some 
useful articles of clothing and other things 
for Widow Blake's sick children, Mrs Mal- 
colm set out for the village, hoping to find 
at the post-office a more satisfactory accoim t 
from her sister. It had been a lovely morn- 
ing; but about three o'clock the clouds, 
which since noon had been threatening 
showery weather, gathered more thickly, and 
Mrs Malcolm, when half way to the village, 
felt much inclined to return for the purpose 
of telling John that he must not come to 
meet her as he had proposed. She was, 
however, anxious to reach the post-office, 
and contented herself with the thought that, 
after all, Suoan would induce him to remain 
in on account of the weather, and, therefore^ 
pursued her walk towards Le\g)[U 
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By the time she had called at the post- 
office (where she did not find a letter jErom 
her sister), and gone into Widow Blake's 
cottage, the rain commenced — not in a 
gentle shower, but very fast and heavy; and, 
while congratulating herself on being under 
shelter, she felt no further uneasiness about 
John, since she was sure Susan would not 
have let him come out while such a storm 
threatened.' 

But Johnnie had started a little before 
the rain began. He had run in to Susan to 
be dressed rather before the time, so im- 
patient was he to hear about his aunt, and 
afraid lest anything should occur to prevent 
his going to meet his mother, as had been 
the case the day before. Susan was just 
then too busy to notice the weather. She 
had been told that Master Johnnie might 
go out, and contented herself with simply 
getting him ready for that purpose. 

As Johnnie reached the finger-post, the 
rain, with little warning, came down in 
torrents ; and John was glad to stop under 
one of the trees near. But the foliage was 
scanty, and very soon it afforded him scarcely 
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any protection from the wet In this un- 
comfortable situation he remembered an old 
shed in an adjoining field beneath which he 
had once taken shelter with his manrnia 
when overtaken in a similar manner. He 
could see its thatched roof and clay sides 
from where he stood; it was but to run 
across the road, jump over the stile, and go 
a little way down the field, and then he 
could not only be out of the rain, but he 
would see the turning of the road which led 
from Leigh, so as still to be on the watch 
for his mamma. 

As far as the rain itself was concerned, 
John, like most boys, would have rather 
enjoyed the fun of being thoroughly 
drenched in it; but he remembered how 
careful Mrs Malcolm was lest he should 
take cold — ^then, too, his conscience smote 
him that he had left home earlier than he 
should strictly have done, and, therefore, he 
felt disposed to take more care of himself. 
Before he could reach home he would be 
wetted through, while the shed was close at 
hand. This deciding him, across the road 
he ran, got over the stile — ^tliow;5^\^sa ^^'^ 
o 
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than he had expected, for it was wet and 
slippery — and in a minnte more he was 
tmder cover. 

With this he was well satisfied, for the 
rain fell even heavier than before ; but he 
was ilot so well pleased to find that two other 
people — a man and woman — ^were already 
under the shed when he entered it Not 
that he would have minded company — ^any 
one, for instance, like the poor woman he 
had taken such a fancy to the day before ; 
but these people looked quite different. 
Their faces and appearance were, in truth, 
very disagreeable, especially as they looked 
strangely at him, whispering together mean- 
while. All this made him uneasy ; and he 
would have run out again into the rain, had 
not a sort of boyish shame at the seeming 
cowardice of so doing caused him to stay ; 
nevertheless, he moved as near to the door- 
way as he could without being in the rain, 
and anxiously looked down the road, hoping 
every moment to see his mother coming 
from Leigh. 

He had stood thus for some time when 
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he felt a touch on his shoulder, and saw 
that the woman, whose face he disliked even 
more on a closer inspection, was dose by 

hiTn . 

" You'll get wetted standing there, young 
master," she said, civilly enough, though her 
voice was harsh and disagreeable ; " you'd 
better a deal come inside," 

John moved a few inches from the en- 
trance but said nothing, only glanced more 
anxiously down the road. 

" Going to Leigh, were you?" asked the 
woman presently. 

"Yes, not exactly," answered Johnnie, 
thinking the woman very rude. 

" Going shopping ? " continued she, " and 
we poor folks had nothing to eat this day — 
you'd better give us your money — do vs 
more good than you." 

" Yes ; and be better for you," said the 
man, coming forward; "now, yoimgster, let's 
see your money." 

" I havn't any," began John ; and then he 
stopped short, for he remembered that his 
new shilling was in his pocket. 

" Don't believe that," answered the man 
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roughly, with one pull jerking him into the 
farthest comer of the sheA 

"No," said his companion; "it's too 
pretty a coat to have nothing in the pockets ;" 
and in no gentle manner she took it off Imn. 
A push from her husband threw Johnnie 
violently on the ground, and they then pro- 
ceeded quickly to examine it, and soon 
found the shilling. 

"Thought there 'd have been more — ^fair 
time, and so well dressed — scarce worth the 
trouble," growled the man. 

" Or the risk either," added she. 

" Never mind the risk ; what matters that 
when one *s desperate. I know what might 
be done with 1dm;" and here he lowered 
his voice so that Johnnie, who was hurt and 
terrified, could not make out more than a 
word here or there. 

At first the woman seemed to disagree 
with her husband, but this was only for a 
short time, and afterwards they talked ear- 
nestly together. He felt sure they were 
speaking about him ; and the man's wicked 
looking face, and the horrible words he 
used^ made Johnnie long to get up and rush 
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out of the hut. But to accomplish this he 
must pass them, and that he feared to do. 

Perhaps they imagined from a little move- 
ment he made that he was thinking of this, 
for now the man came and knelt down by 

him 

" You just stir," said he, adding more of 
those terrible words which made John 
shudder, " or cry out, and I '11 kill you — ^I 
mean it ; " and something in the man's eye 
made John instinctively know that in such a 
matter he was likely to be as good as his word. 

"You're Mrs Malcolm's child of the 
Lodge up there, aren't you?" asked the 
woman. 

" Yes," said Johnnie, afraid not to answer. 

" I told you so," said the man, scowling 
at his wife; "what's the good of wasting 
time and words ? — ^precious glad she'll be to 
get him back again ! " 

" Oh, don't take me away from mamma 
—don't, don't," cried Johnnie, wondering, 
with a strange terror, what they were going 
to do with him. 

His cry was silenced by a blow, and then 
a handkerchief was tied ovei \na xcLOvvflcL, 
c2 
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"Now you be quiet," said the woman, 
"and you'll get no hurt. Do as we want 
you," she added, in a more good-natured 
tone, thinking perhaps that gentler words 
were best, " and we'll let you go by-and-bye. 
You'll not be long away — ^we don't want to 
harm you, only to help ourselves, and we'll 
get most by taking you back to your mother 
alive, I reckon." 

"But if you're not quiet," added the 
man, "it's what I said before — so now you 
know." 

Leaving the woman beside John, he then 
went outside the shed. In a minute he 
returned. 

"All safe," he whispered ; and, taking up 
John in his strong arms, they went out, the 
woman first wrapping her shawl about him 
so completely that he was not likely to be 
recognised, and might be taken for a sick 
child being carried by his father. 

They quickly went to the back of the 
shed, creeping along the hedge, and so over 
many fields till they reached a thick planta- 
tion which was near. Here they found a 
place well screened from observation — even 
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had any one been likely to pass through on 
such a dreary evening — ^and after they had 
talked a little while together, the man went 
away. 

The persons into whose hands Johnnie 
had fallen had once been much better off 
than their manners or language might lead 
any one to suppose. But idleness and other 
vices had gradually lowered them, till they 
had become mixed up with the worst cha- 
racters. 

A few weeks before the period of our 
narrative, the man had been engaged in 
sheep-stealing to a large extent ; for which 
one of his confederates was now in prison 
waiting to be tried. It was said that he 
intended to betray his companions, in the 
hope of being less severely punished him- 
self ; and, fearing this, two or three of them 
had got out of the way. This was the case 
with the man and woman whom John had 
met under the shed. They were now very 
anxious to leave England before the trial of 
their former friend came on, and did not 
care what they did in order to obtain the 
means for so doing. 
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They had travelled some distance from 
those parts of the country where they were 
well known, and hoped to be able to do 

something during the fair at R , which 

would procure them the money they wanted. 
The man had even thought of breaking into 
some of the country houses about ; and a 
day or two before, seeing how lonely La- 
burnum Lodge was situated, he had made 
inquiries as to its owner, and the number of 
people living in it, and examined it well 
himself to see whether it would be easy to 
break into or no, thinking that at the fair 
he might meet some of his old companions 
who would assist him. 

He had seen Johnnie in the garden, and 
knew him again after he had been a few 
minutes in the shed ; and then the thought 
entered his mind, that if he could carry 
away the boy, his mother would be sure to 
oflfer a large reward for him, and that would 
enable him and his wife to go off to America 
at once. The dreary weather and approach- 
ing evening were all to his advantage ; and 
though at first his wife was frightened at 
such an undertaking, he was determined to 
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TUB the risk, and soon convinced her that, 
after all, he would not be much more 
punished for carrying away a child than for 
stealing sheep, or breaking into a house. 
Something, he said, must be done ; and this 
plan, if well managed, would succeed : and 
as she did not often dare to oppose him, she 
agreed to do as he required. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A NEW HOME. 

As soon as it was dusk the man retamed to 
the plantation, as he wanted to take Johnnie 
out of that neighbourhood as quickly as 
possible. It was still raining, but neither 
of them cared for that — ^in fact, they were 
pleased at it, as fewer people would be 
about. Taking a short cut across the fields, 
they came into the road beyond Leigh, and 

walked on towards R . After going 

many miles, sometimes draggiog John be- 
tween them, and sometimes carrying him, 
they stopped outside the town, under a clump 
of trees that grew in the comer of a field 
close by. 

Here the man left them, returning in 
about an hour with a bundle in his hand. 
It contained some old, dirty-looking clothes 
which he had just bought in R , as 
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John's nice-looking ones might cause re- 
maxk. He had thought of procuring these 
at Leigh while the woman and boy were in 
the plantation; but the smallness of the 
village, and its nearness to Laburnum Lodge, 
made him think it wiser to wait till they 

came near to R . When they had 

changed his clothes, the man took the hand- 
kerchief from John's mouth, threatening 
to kill him if he called out, or refused to do 
as he was ordered — a threat quite unneces- 
sary, for John was now too frightened to 
speak or resist. Carrying him as they had 
done when they first took him away, they 
walked on into the town, through some 
dingy-looking streets, each one seeming to 
be dirtier and darker than the rest, till they 
stopped at a miserable-looking house and 
knocked at the door. 

The woman who opened it had evidently 
expected them, for she merely said — " How 
late you are, it's nigh twelve" — ^but when 
she saw the child in the man's arms she 
looked rather surprised. 

" It 's a young 'un my wife's got charge of, 
and he 's sick and tired, and wet VSmcom^ 
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John's nice-looking ones might cause re- 
maxk. He had thought of procuring these 
at Leigh while the woman and boy were in 
the plantation; but the smallness of the 
village, and its nearness to Laburnum Lodge, 
made him think it wiser to wait till they 

came near to R , When they had 

changed his clothes, the man took the hand- 
kerchief from John's mouth, threatening 
to kill hiTn if he called out, or refused to do 
as he was ordered — a threat quite unneces- 
sary, for John was now too frightened to 
speak or resist. Carrying him as they had 
done when they first took him away, they 
walked on into the town, through some 
dingy-looking streets, each one seeming to 
be dirtier and darker than the rest, till they 
stopped at a miserable-looking house and 
knocked at the door. 

The woman who opened it had evidently 
expected them, for she merely said — " How 
late you are, it 's nigh twelve " — ^but when 
she saw the child in the man's arms she 
looked rather surprised. 

" It 's a young 'un my wife's got charge of, 
and he 's sick and tired, and weY. ^\wsl^ 
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it's such a night ; we '11 get him to bed at 
once ; np stairs, eh ? " 

The woman nodded, and gave them a 
light ; and Johnnie was soon laid on a com- 
fortless bed in one comer of the roont 
There, in spite of his misery, he quickly fell 
asleep from weariness. The man's rough 
voice and rougher shake presently awoke 
him. 

" Here, drink this," said he, handing him 
a cup ; " you 'U sleep the sounder for it — 
drink it ; " and though the taste was worse 
than that of any medicine he had ever taken, 
John felt too frightened to disobey. 

After lying down again hefell intoaheavy, 
unrefreshing slumber, and awoke feeling 
stupid and uncomfortable — ^scarcely know- 
ing whether he were awake or no. He saw 
and heard much of what took place around 
him, but it was as if he were in a dream 
and could not understand it, and his head 
felt heavy and aching. It seemed to him 
that they left the woman's dirty house very 
early next morning — ^then he remembered 
the man putting him and the woman in one 
of the barges in the canal, and leaving them 
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iliere, and the woman making him drink 
8ome more of the stuff he had had before — 
after this followed a few days of comfortless 
travelling : at first in the barge ; then walk- 
ing, or sitting in a damp cart (for the 
weather continued wet and cheerless) ; and 
once, the last night of all, sleeping in a 
miserable out-house, with the rain dripping 
through and the ground damp and cold. 

The next morning, to the woman's great 
delight, they were within a mile or two of 
Hampstead Heath. This John did not know, 
and he was now too ill to have noticed it if 
he had been told. The woman herself was 
nearly as ill and worn out as he. She had 
caught a violent cold that afternoon they 
carried him away, and the fatigue, added to 
the anxiety lest any one should suspect her, 
had made her feverish and nervous. In 
travelling, she had called John her child, 
and said she was taking him to her friends 
to get well nursed. As she seemed to be very 
careful of him, no one had doubted this ; 
but yet she was thankful to be in London. 
In so large a place she felt there was less 
chance of detection, and Jioped that b^ \Jaa 
D 
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time she could write to let her husband 
know where she was, he would have done 
his part in the business, so that the boy 
might be returned and the reward paid. 

He had ordered her to travel to London, 
thinking it unlikely that she would be traced 
there. His plan then was, as soon as a re^ 
ward sufl&ciently large had been offered, to 
go to Mrs Malcolm, and state that his wife 
had found a little boy some miles from 
Leigh, wandering about as if lost As she 
was obliged to go on to London, and yet 
did not like to part with the child (who 
seemed too ill to say where he belonged), 
she had taken him with her, and left her 
husband to find out his friends. And 
though he knew that after John was at 
home again this would be found to be false, 
he calculated that before that time he and 
his wife would be safe out of England. 

All his anxiety was to get this done be- 
fore the trial of his former companion took 
place, when he expected, as I have said, to 
have his share in the sheep-stealing betrayed. 
Meanwhile, day after day passed, and he 
heard nothing of his wife or of her safe 
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arrival in London. There was a large re- 
ward offered, the countiy round was well 
searched, and he feared every day lest the 

woman at R , in whose house they had 

lodged that night, should suspect and ex- 
pose him. This delay appeared ruinous to 
his plans. He could not go to Mrs Malcolm 
and claim the reward until he could tell her 
where his wife and the boy were, otherwise 
he knew he should not be believed, and 
might only attract attention and suspicion 
on himself. 

When two weeks were gone, he could 
bear the suspense no longer. He scarcely 

dared to remain in R ^ for he had sold 

the greater part of John's clothes during the 
fair ; and now feared lest they should be re- 
cognised and traced to him, when, if he 
could not produce the child, he might even 
be suspected of having murdered him. 
This thought made him terribly anxious, and 
deteimine to leave R at once for Lon- 
don, as he knew, of course, to what part his 
wife was likely to go, and could then find 
out the reason that she had not written to 
liim. 
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The only thing which had belonged to 
John that he still had in his possession was 
his little cap, and this, before leaving the 
neighbourhood, he threw in a conspicuous 
place among some rushes on the river bank 
about a mile from Laburnum Lodge. He 
did this in the hope that it would divert 
suspicion from himself (should anything 
have happened to the boy so that he could 
not return him), by leading Mrs Malcolm 
and her friends to imagine that he had 
fallen into the river. At the same time if 
he did find Johnnie safe in London with 
his wife, it would not interfere with his 
plans — ^he expected that in the joy of re- 
covering her child Mrs Malcolm would for- 
get to make very minute inquiries till he 
was out of reach. 

All he cared about now was to reach 
London and find his wife ; but this he never 
did. His former companion had already 
informed against him. While on his journey 
he was recognised, taken before a magis- 
trate, and in two or three months tried tor 
sheep-stealing and transported. 

A few words will explain what had be- 
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fallen his wife. When they reached Lon- 
don, she felt too ill to walk much further, 
and determined to find at once some lodg- 
ing where she could rest a while before 
seeking any of her old acquaintances. In 
her fear of being suspected, she also thought 
it wiser to go where she was not known, 
especially as John was now too ill to betray 
her. 

She soon found a row of cottages leading 
out of one of the streets near the Hampstead 
Road, and hired a little room in one of 
them. She was glad to lie down as soon 
as she had attended to the child, and fell 
asleep ; when she awoke, she was delirious, 
and too ill to rise. Her cold had been 
aggravated by want of care and rest, and 
exposure to the wet. She was not naturally 
strong, and in two or three days she died. 
During this time she had mostly been de- 
lirious, and raved of (hiys long ptist ; in the 
short intervals of reason (little suspecting 
how dangerously ill she was) she was care- 
ful to speak of John as her child, and to 
avoid giving any clue as to his real name 
or friends. 

d2 
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Mrs Danby (the woman of ihe house) was 
a kind person, and had done all she could 
for her sick lodger's comfort. To Johnnie 
she had taken such a fancy that she had 
carried him at once to her own room, and 
there nursed him most tenderly. When 
his supposed mother died, she was puzzled 
to know what to do with him. Neighbours 
said, "Send him to the workhouse;" but 
good Mrs Danby looked at the pale face, 
and thought that something better might 
be done for him than that. 

For many weeks he was ill — ^too ill to 
live, it seemed — ^with a low fever that for a 
time defied all medicine and care, and left 
him weak and nervous, though ever gentle 
and loving : " How could she turn him over 
to the parish ? — ^her rough home was better 
than that, for at least it was a home;'' and 
feeling thus, the poor childless widow took 
him to her heart, thankful that, old as she 
was, she had again some one to toil for — 
some one to love, and who in time might 
learn to call her "mother" — some one to 
make her forget the long lonely years that 
had passed since the last wee prattler had 
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lain down in her arms to die, and been 
buried out of her sight in the churchyard 
miles away. 

Under Mrs Danb/s care John was slowly, 
very slowly, recovering. At first all had 
appeared strange, and he had scarcely been 
conscious of anything, but he had, neverthe- 
less, a pleasant impression that Mrs Danby 
was very kind to him. Soon he began to 
wonder how he had come there, and who she 
was ; and when, as he gained strength to 
speak more freely, and wanted to know her 
name, she begged him always to call her 
mother, he did not refuse ; for already her 
patient, never-wearying care had gained his 
affection, and the word had not to him the 
same endearing signification as "mamma," 
since he had never used it to Mrs Malcolm. 

In time, as he became better, he gradually 
remembered, though very indistinctly, much 
of what had happened to him. And yet, so 
greatly had his health and spirits been 
shaken by the terror of those few days, and 
the draughts he had Iteen compelled to 
drink, that his memory was greatly con- 
fused ; and whenever he attempted to talk 
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of the past to Mrs Danby, he becaQie so 
nervous and excited that for a long time she 
imagined the strange things he told her were 
fancies produced by his illness, and she 
therefore endeavoured to divert his thoughts 
from the subject. But as weeks and months 
passed, his entreaties that she would do 
something to find his mamma became more 
urgent, and then she began to give more 
attention to the matter. His illness and 
fright had had, however, so great an effect 
on him, that even now he could not relate 
the circumstances calmly or coherently; 
and thus Mrs Danby, who was an untaught 
woman, old, and somewhat deaf, did not 
understand much that might have assisted 

to discover his friends. R- she mistook 

for a town she knew, the name of which 
sounded like it. This mistake was a most 
unfortunate one. Kind as she was, she was 
peculiar in her way, and disliked asking 
advice. Therefore, instead of seeking help 
from any about her, she quickly decided on 
one plan, and dismissed all others from her 
mind. .. 

In the town which she had mistaken for 
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K , lived a girl whom she knew, and to 

her she wrote, asking if any lady of that 
name lived in the neighbourhood, and had 
lost a little boy. This letter, which had 
cost her an immense amount of labour, was 
badly written, and difl5cult to understand. 
It was long before the answer arrived. It 
was to say that no lady of that name lived 
near, nor had she heard of any child in the 
neighbourhood having been lost. 

John felt the disappointment acutely. 
He was too young to be able to suggest any 
means by which his mamma might be 
found, and Mrs Danby did not encourage 
him to talk about it. She believed that the 
woman who had brought him there was not 
his mother, but, perhaps, a relation who 
had charge of him. She thought it probable 
that his own mother was dead, and that he 
from some cause, not rightly understanding 
it, was constantly expecting to find her. 
The greater part of his story she looked 
upon as a delusion originated during his 
illness, which he would f oiget as he became 
fitronger. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TWO MOTHEES. 

It would be impossible to describe Mrs 
Malcolm's distress when, on her return 
from Leigh, she learned that Johnnie had 
come to meet her. It was late by the time 
she reached her home ; for she had remained 
long in Widow Blake's cottage, hoping that 
the rain would become less violent. As 
soon as she found that John was missing, 
not a moment was lost in searching for him 
in all directions. At first, though much 
alarmed, she felt sure that he would soon 
be found in one of the cottages near, or in 
some place of shelter ; but as the evening 
advanced, and there were no tidings of him, 
her agony became intense. 

Day after day passed thus. Large as was 
the reward offered, it produced no result, 
and her friends knew not how to console 
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her. Her brother, Mr Clarke, came down 
from London, to be on the spot, and render 
all the assistance in his power ; still, there 
were no tidings of the lost child, until about 
a fortnight after his disappearance, when 
some workmen came to the Lodge, bringing 
hij9 little cap with them. 

They said that they had found it by the 
river, and one of them had spelled out the 
name which was written inside it. Mrs 
Malcolm and her friends had now little 
doubt that Johnnie had fallen into the 
river ; and, terrible as was this thought, it 
was almost a relief to the unhappy mother 
in comparison with the imcertainty of the 
past fortnight. To believe that he was 
dead, sad as it was, seemed less terrible to 
bear than the constant dread that he was 
suffering, away from her, she knew not 
what. And though the river was dragged 
to no purpose, and his body was never 
found, she still believed that he had fallen 
into it. This belief gained strength, as 
weeks and months went by ; fox she now 
felt sure that, as the reward offered for him 
was very large, no one who had stolen him 
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for the sake of it would have kept him so 
long away. 

A new cause of grief now occurred. Mr 
Graeme, her sister's husband, died eariy in 
the autumn. This decided Mrs Malcolm to 
let Laburnum Lodge, and go to reside with 
her sister, whose delicate health and sad 
bereavement demanded all her care and 
sympathy. She was glad, in some respects, 
to leave a neighbourhood fraught with such 
sorrowful memories; and yet the parting 
was a most painful one. Johnnie's garden 
— ^his favourite walks — the shaggy pony 
which had so often carried him about the 
lanes — ^to leave all these seemed almost like 
a second parting with her child; and it 
preyed upon her health and spirits so much, 
that her brother, Mr Clarke, who had come 
to assist her in her arrangements, and to 
travel with her to Glasgow, was thankful 
when the last evening arrived ; and hoped 
that a complete change of scene, and the 
task of cheering her newly-widowed sister, 
would do much to help her to forget the 
past ; or rather, since that was impossible, 
make her sorrow less acute and absorbing. 
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It was the last evening. Mrs Malcolm 
had gone round the garden, picking here 
and there the few late flowers that blossomed 
in Johnnie's part of it, thinkhig sadly of the 
little gardener whose hands had planted 
and tended them. She was about to return 
in-doors, for it was growing dusk, when the 
figure of a woman standing by the gate 
attracted her attention* Her first thought 
was to go in and send Susan to her ; but 
OS a second glance shewed that the wo- 
man's face was pale and sorrow-stricken, 
her heart softened towards her, and imagin- 
ing she might need help, she went up to the 
gate, and asked why she was standing there. 
Tears came into the woman's eyes as she 
tried to speak. 

" I came here many weeks ago— I was 
carrying my baby to my mother's — I had 
no food for it, and my feet were sore 
with walking; and I rested here and got 
helped" 

"Come in," said Mrs Malcolm, gently 

interrupting her; "come inside, and sit 

down. I think I know who you are. My 

poor boy" — and her pale lips quivered 

E 
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painfully — " spoke of you so eagerly, that I 
could not but often think of you since he 
has gone. Do you know" 

" Yes," replied the woman ; " I heard it 
in Leigh, just now. I was coming here to 
thank him, and to hear him speak a^ain. 
I sold all his flowers except one bunch. I 
kept that, and meant to keep it always, to 
remind me of what he said ; but when I 
heard this, I thought — ^if you would take 
them — ^you might like to keep them. Par- 
don me, if I seem bold — only, I have lost 
my child, and I know how mothers feel ; " 
and she placed the withered flowers in Mrs 
Malcolm's hand. 

For a few moments she was overcome. 
The sight of those flowers, which the poor 
woman had saved with such care, recalled 
Johnnie more vividly than anything else 
had had power to do. She seemed to hear 
him again, telling her of the weary tra- 
veller and her baby, and rejoicing that he had 
thought of parting with his flowers. This re- 
minded her that the woman was standing by, 
sympathising with and sharing in her sor- 
row ; and she tried hard to compose herself. 
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'^ And your little one is gone too?** said 
Mrs Bfaloolm, gently, when her grief was 
scnnewliat calmed. 

** Tes ; she died not long after I reached 
my mother^s." 

''And what will yon do?'' asked Mrs 
Malcolm, feeling deeply interested in the 
poor woman, both for Johnnie's sake and 
because of her baby's death. 

** I hardly know. I came here just to 
thank him ; and then go to find work to do 
anywhere.** 

" Does not your mother need you ?" 

'* No : it is years since I was at home ; 
and they have as many as they can keep. 
It was only for my baby that I went there. 
I knew they would not turn her away." 

" And you have nowhere to go? I cannot 
let that be. What can you do ?" 

" I can work," answered Mary, "if I had 
work to do, or friends to help me. But I 
have none." 

"Ton must not say that^" said Mrs 
Malcolm, kindly ; " I must be your friend 
were it only because he thought and spoke 
so much about you Let me try to help 
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you — tell me all your troubles ; " and, won 
over by the gentle voice and the warm 
heart that spoke through every tone, Mary 
told her all her sorrows and her faults — 
feeling that she was speaking of the past to 
no harsh judge, but to a kind, true friend. 

Mrs Malcolm determined to assist her,^ 
but it was difficult to know how best to do 
so, unless she took her along with herself to 
Scotland, and this she hardly liked to do 
till she saw how her sister, Mrs Graeme, was 
situated. After much thought she resolved 
to leave her at Laburnum Lodge with Susan, 
who was to remain there till the new occu- 
pants arrived; and thus she would have 
time to think over what she could best do 
to help Mary, who gratefully accepted the 
proposal 

When Mrs Malqplm arrived in Scotland, 
she found her sister very ill and requiring 
much attention. Mary's quiet manner had 
pleased her very much — she had been 
accustomed to invalids — and Mrs Malcolm 
thought that she was the sort of person her 
sister would like to attend upon her. Mrs 
Graeme was soon interested in Mary Wil* 
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son, and Mrs Malcolm sent for her at once 
to Scotland, where they continued to reside. 
Mary was quick to learn, and proved a 
most valuable attendant ; she soon became 
much attached to them all, and Mrs Mal- 
colm never regretted the interest she had 

taken in her. 

• • • • • 

To return to John. He was becoming, to 
a certain extent, accustomed to the peoplo 
around him. Mrs Danby's kindness never 
wearied, and in his helplessness and timi- 
dity he clung to her more and more, to her 
great delight calling her " mother." Of the 
past he now spoke less and less. Mrs 
Danby's evident belief that half he said was 
mere fancy, had checked all confidence on 
that subject, and another circumstance soon 
took place which tended to make him still 
more reserved. 

In the little street where Mrs Danby 
lived, there were several boys and girls of 
Johnnie's age. As he became better, and, 
at times, able to sit in the old woman's 
large arm-chair by the open door, they 
would gather round him It rather amused 
£2 
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John to watch the little ones at play, and he 
was pleased if they came and talked to him ; 
but he shrank from the lads of his own age, 
and those still older. Their rough manners, 
their rude jests at his girlishness, as they 
called it, occasioned him much discomfort ; 
and the more he drew back from their com- 
panionship, the ruder and the more torment- 
ing they became. 

One of them, sharper than the others, hit 
upon a method of annoyance that wounded 
John more than anything else. Two or 
three of the neighbours had heard of John's 
"strange fancies" — ^as Mrs Danby called 
them ; though, as she kept herself much 
aloof from them all, it was but little they 
had heard, and the gossip about it had long 
since ceased. But this lad had remembered 
it, and seeing that any sneering allusion to 
the subject was really painful to John, he 
often annoyed him in that manner, 

"He wanted to make himself out a fine 
gentleman — ^too good company for them — 
he told a parcel of stuff to make folks be- 
lieve he was something grand, when he 'd 
nothing to come to but the parish if Mrs 
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Danby hadn't taken him in " — and 8o on, 
till John, who was most sensitive to ridicuh?, 
and still very weak and nervous, entirely 
avoided speaking of former times. 

John had to endure this annoyance for 
nearly three years. Then Mrs Danby, to 
his great relief, moved to a little distance ; 
and here, among new neighbours, he quietly 
resolved not to speak of his own home un- 
less some very good opportunity occurnd 
— dwelling only the more on it in his 
thoughts, since it was a subject of which he 
could not speak. Thus, far from being 
forgotten, the desire to see again tlie face 
so dear to him, oiily gained strength with 
time. 
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CHAPTER VL 

boyee's couet. 

One lovely afternoon in July, seven years 
after Johnnie had been carried away from 
his home, a lad of about sixteen years old 
was walking leisurely along the Hampstead 
Road, looking up at the names of the streets 
which turned out of it, and apparently 
unable to find the one he desired. 

It was a lovely summer day — a day for 
the woods and fields, not for the noisy, 
jostling streets, where the people all looked 
hot and uncomfortable; and Paul Dewar 
wished himself anywhere else than in the 
Hampstead Road, wandering about in search 
of an unknown place — ^not a pleasant occu- 
pation at any time, still less so at that hour 
of the day when the sun was powerful, and 
there was little shade. 

Presently he became tired of walking up 
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and down without finding what he sought, 
and inquired the, way to Boyer's Court, to 
which a good-natured passer-by directed 
hiTn, He had imagined that it led out of 
the Hampstead Boad ; but he now learned 
that he must turn down two or three streets 
to reach it Following the directions given, 
he soon found himself in rather a poor- 
looking street ; this he walked up, and pre- 
sently came to an archway with " Boyer's 
Court" written above. Passing beneath 
the archway, he entered what appeared like 
a very long, narrow court-yard, with a row 
of little houses — mere cottages, in fact — 
down either side, the passage or court being 
no wider than the pavement of the road he 
had just quitted ; and the air was so close 
and unwholesome, that he wondered how 
the children who were playing about could 
exist there at alL 

As he stopped for a moment before in- 
quiring for the person he had come in search 
of, his eye fell on a group of children who 
were collected together at the further end. 
There were some half-dozen of them romp- 
ing about noisily enough; glancing from 
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them, he was attracted by the face of a boy 
somewhat older, who sat near on a low stool 
at one of the cottage doors, with a book 
resting on his knee, from which he occa- 
sionally looked up as one or other of those 
around seemed to claim his attention, and 
then, as if glad the interruption were past, 
bent his pale face again over the pages. 

Paul was struck by thia It seemed sin- 
gular to see any one with a taste for study 
in such a place ; and he resolved to go up 
to the boy, and ask him in which cottage 
the person he came to see resided — ^partly 
because he wished to have a nearer view of 
his face, and hear him speak, and partly to 
gratify his curiosity as to the book he was so 
intently studying. 

As he slowly sauntered along, he noticed 
a little girl coming from a cottage higher 
up the court, with a jug in her hand, which 
she seemed carrying with great care, laying 
her other hand on the walls of the cottages 
as she passed, as though to steady her steps. 
Before reaching the place where the young 
scholar sat poring over his book, there was 
an obstacle in her path which she evidently 
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cdd not see — a gtout, ill-imtured-laf)king 
^K)y, who wa« lying upon the ground, with 
hiu feet right in her way. Over these she 
tripped, breaking her jug, and attracting 
the attention of all the other children. 

She quickly got up again. The boy over 
whom she had fallen did so too, at the same 
time pushing her roughly aside, threatening, 
in a bullying tone, to strike her for her 
carelessness. Paul was among them just as 
the lad who had been sitting reading threw 
down his book, and drew the girl on one 
side, placing himself so as to defend her if 
needled. 

** Ciet out of the way, and mind your own 
business,'' said the bully, raising his hand, 
" and let me pay her off for si>illing all this 
water over me. Get out of the way." 

" I shall not : you shall not strike her,— 
she couldn't help it." 

" Shan't I strike her ? We '11 see ! Get 
out of my way, or I '11 thrash you first." 

At any other time, Paul would have let 
the boys fight it out, merely shrugging his 
shoulders, and going his own way; but 
the gentle appearance of the boy having 
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attracted him, lie settled in his own mind 
to stop the quarrel at once, as he saw at a 
glance that, though taller and older, the 
little girFs protector was far less strong 
than the other. 

With some little difl&culty he succeeded 
in doing this. The bully who, like all such, 
was a coward at heart, went away, mutter- 
ing, that "gentlemen hadn't no right to 
meddle with them." 

"No harm done, I hope, except to the 
jug," said Paul, good-naturedly, turning to 
the little girl, who was tightly holding her 
friend's hands. " It was a pity though that 
you had not seen him lying there." 

"She couldn't, sir," answered the boy, 
who was Johnnie — John Danby, as he was 
generally called — "Esther's blind." 

"Are you Esther Johnstone?" asked 
Paul Dewar, eagerly. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Then you are the very person I have 
come here to see. You live iq this court, 
do you not?" 

" Yes ; father lives along with Mrs 
Danby." 
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"Is he in? Can I sec him ? " 

" He 's not at home now, he has gone out 
till to-morrow evening." 

" Oh, well — ^never mind," said Paul ; " I 
can talk to you instead." 

" Will you not walk inside and sit down ? " 
asked John. 

" If you please, but you need not go away. 
You live here, too, I suppose ? I saw you 
sitting at the door just now." 

"Yes — I live here. Will you not sit 
down?" 

" Thank you ; but I '11 not stop if you go 
away. There is no need ; you go on read- 
ing, and I can talk to Esther." 

John went to his former seat at the door, 
and Paul, now and again glancing at him, 
began speaking to the blind little girl 

" Do you remember, Esther, a lady named 
Mrs Astcourt, who used to come and see 
your mother before she died ? " 

"Oh, yes!" exclaimed Esther; "father 
often talks about her to me, and how kind 
she was to poor mother." 

" Well, she has only now found out you 
were living here. She often wished to 
F 
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know where you were, and was sorry at 
having lost sight of you these three years ; 
and now she has written to my father, 
begging him to see if he can help you in 
any way. He is very clever in helping 
people to recover their sight. Are you 
quite blind, poor child ? Can you not see 
ataU?" 

"No," answered Esther, sadly; "but I 
don't mind quite so much as I did, since 
father's come to lodge with Mrs Danby. 
John Danby takes such care of me, and 
won't let any one tease me ; he wouldn't 
have let that Tom hit me just now — ^but 
Tom 's going away soon, and I'm very glad.'' 

"I daresay you are, if he behaves 
always as he did to-day. And so John 
Danby is your great friend?" he added. " I 
must tell my aunt all about you, and that 
you are not dull, but looking very well and 
happy, in spite of broken jugs and this ill- 
tempered Tom." 

" Oh, yes ; I don't often fall down, and 
John helps me, and talks to me, and takes 
care I don't get in the way of being hurt.** 

" Does he ? You are better off than 
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many. What ever would you do without 
this friend of yours, Bather?" 

"The Saviour would take care of me; 
you know He is always with us," replied the 
child, softly. 

Paul started. He had asked the question 
without thought ; and the simplicity of her 
answer, the quiet confidence with wliich she 
spoke, impressed him forcibly. There 
seemed a sympathy, an unseen connexion 
between her words and the face of the boy, 
whom she evidently looked up to as her 
protector, and he instinctively glanced from 
one to the other. 

John was seated at the door as he had 
been at first, except that, instead of reading, 
his eyes were turned from the book upward 
to the blue sky. Paul came and stood be- 
side him : a glance at the open volume told 
him what it was. It pleased him to see it 
there ; for any other book would not have 
harmonised so well with the blind girl's 
simple words, and the earnest, upward gaze 
of John's deep blue eyes. And yet there 
was pain and self-reproach too, as he recog- 
nised the Book, and remembered the mother 
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beside whose knee he had read its sacred 
pages — ^remembered, too, how, since her 
death, for years past the little Bible she had 
so prized had been left by him unopened 
and unread. 

" Poor Esther tells me how very kind you 
are to her," said Paul Dewar, breaking the 
silence after a few moments, during which 
the blind girl had left her seat, and came 
beside Johnnie, leaning her head against 
his knee. 

" I try to help her, poor little thing — ^any 
one would. It must be a cheerless, dreary 
thing to be blind, never to see God's beau- 
tiful sky, or the shining stars — and she used 
to see once ; I almost think that makes it 
more sad." 

" I used to think the stars were the eyes 
of the angels looking down out of heaven at 
night to watch us and keep us safe. I should 
like to see them again," said Esther, softly. 

" Should you ? — ^yes, of course you would. 
What an idiot I am to ask such a question ! " 
said Paul ; " and that is why I wanted to 
see your father. I wiU come again to- 
morrow evening, if he will be back then." 
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" He will be back to-morrow, I thiiik ; ho 
said he would,'' replied Esther. 

''And then he must bring you to my 
father, or perhaps he may be passing near 
here and would come to you ; however, I 
can arrange all that with Mr Johnstone to- 
morrow evening. I am glad I came at the 
moment I did," he added, turning to John ; 
" for that big bully of a fellow would have 
beaten you outright, I fear: you are no 
match for him." 

" Perhaps not — I am not strong, I know; 
still, I might be," answered John. 

" I do not think you are ; so never get 
mixed up in a quarrel with him again, if 
you can help it." 

"Not if I can help it— I don't like fight- 
ing ; but if he annoys Esther, I shall do all 
I can to stop it." 

" The worst is if you get thrashed," said 
Paul, looking at the boy's slight frame. 

" I would rather get thrashed in a good 
cause than not fight at all," answered John, 
with a flash in his eye which contrasted 
strangely with the gentle expression of his 
features. 

1?2 
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Paul was delighted at this. He had 
taken a great fancy to John (and he was 
not a lad who often took such fancies), he 
had never felt so kindly disposed towards 
a boy so much younger than himself be- 
fore ; but this feeling had been mingled 
partly with pity for his extreme delicacy, 
and the contrast it presented to the place 
he lived in. Now, something of admiration 
mingled with the sympathy. In spite of 
the almost girlish face and fragile figure, 
John was a thorough boy — ^the sort of boy 
who, if he lived, would make no less thorough 
a man ; and something of this Paul intiii- 
tively felt. 

"I think you are right, John," he said, 
presently ; " it 's a braver thing to fight for 
a weak cause, if a right one, and be beaten, 
than to sit looking on with our hands 
folded, and probably wind up by sneaking 
over to the winning side. Still," he added, 
speaking more lightly, " I don't want to see 
you done for ; and I am glad to hear from 
little Esther that Boyer's Court will not be 
honoured with Tom*s presence much longer. 
Ik) not let me find you with black eyes 
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or other signs of a fray when I come to- 
morrow. I am only joking, Estlier — ^you 
need not look so alarmei Shall I see you 
both to-morrow evening? You will be at 
home, will you not, John? I want to see 
you again." 

"Thank you," answered John, looking 
pleased; "I am seldom out, excei)t when 
Esther gets a run in the Park." 

And after some minutes of pleasant talk 
together, Paul went away. 

Jojm's eyes followed him until he was 
gone, and then he fell into a deep reverie — 
almost fancying himself a child again, and 
these past years but a hideous dream. But 
the blind girl's touch reminded him of the 
reality of the present — ^he looked up and saw 
the dirty narrow court — ^his ear caught the 
coarse language of some workmen returning 
home — onewho had been drinkingreeled past 
him to the opposite cottage; all so different 
to the gentle voice and manner, the cultivated 
speech of his new friend, that he hid his 
face in his hands, while tears, which even 
his boyish pride could not keep back, rose 
to his eyes. 
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"Won't you come in?" asked Esther; 
"mother will be in soon" — she usually 
called Mrs Danby, "mother" — "and she 
will want supper." 

John brudied away the tears, and rose 
to come in ; as he did so, his eyes fell on 
the still open page : — 

He shaU give thee ifie desires of thine 
heart. Commit thy way unto tiie Lord; 
trust also in Him; and He shall bring it 
to pass. 

" Surely I can trust Thee," he thought, 
as, closing the book, he led Esther carefully 
inside. "*In Thine hand is power and 
might,' and Thou art as kind as Thou art 
powerful I will put my trust in Thee. I 
believe that I shall see mamma again." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WARFAEE. 

The following evening, as he had pi-omised, 
Paul came again to Boyer^H Court. After a 
talk with Esther's father (who gladly pro- 
mised to bring her the next day to Dr 
Dewar's house), Paul went down the narrow 
stairs and knocked at Mrs Danby's door, 
hoping to see John, whom he found alone 
and glad to see him. Mrs Danby was out. 
A iK>or woman in the court was ill, and she 
often went to her for an hour or two in the 
evening, to see the cliildren to bed, and put 
the house in order ; for in spite of her old 
age she was a bustling, active woman, and 
always ready to assist a sick neighbour. 

" I have found my way here again, you 
see," said Paul, " and I have persuaded Mr 
Johnstone to bring Esther to my father." 

"Will she get her sight back?" asked 
John, anidously. 
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" I do not know — ^my father will do all he 
can ; we shall learn more to-morrow after he 
has seen her. And now, after talking all 
this while with Mr Johnstone, I have come 
to have a chat with you — if you do not 
mind, that is." 

" I am very glad,'* answered John, in a 
tone of voice that accorded with his words ; 
" but sit down, please, while I get a light." 

" Do not mind me, I like this half light ; 
so just keep as you are — do not let me dis- 
turb you." 

"Darkness will trouble me more than 
anything else. K you would not mind, I 
should like to go on with my work ; it ought 
to be finished to-night. I was going to find 
the candle when you knocked — that little 
window makes the room soon get dark." 

" Go on working by all meana — ^I shall 
like to see what you are about. What work 
are you doing?" he added, as John placed 
the lighted candle on the little deal table. 

" This," said John, taking up a piece of 
black cloth, which Paul guessed to be the 
top of a lady's boot : " I am binding it" 

" Why, that is girls' work" But here 
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Paul iraddenly checked hirnfuflf, amutyod at 
the though tldtfrncMH which had led him to Huy 
what might caiue i>ain or ciiiburraHsineiit 
U} hiii companion. 

*' Pcrhapfl it in girlH' work iiHUiilly ; any- 
how it'll boyif' work while I am doln^ it/' 
answered John, Hmiling, and goin|( on with 
it nruMt unconceniedly. '* The thing Ih/' he 
added presently, "that I am not Htrong 
enough to do aH many l>oyH of my age can 
—I am often ill for wei^kfi tf)gether, and 
obliged to keep in Ixid — ^and then I can do 
t}iia fiomctimcH/' 

" But newl you work wlien you arc ill ? ** 

** If I can — ^Tnr)ther in nrit able to do 
much, and / ought not U) bijrd(;n her/' ho 
Maid, with a High whom; meaning Paul could 
not undenitand 

" What mailc you leani U) do that Hort of 
work more than anytliing ulna ? '' 

"A woman mother woii very kind to 
taught me. I found I could Hit up in bed 
and go on with it, ho I have done it them 
tlirce yearn — a very little at firnt — now I 
earn more/' 

" But Hurcly you drm't like It?" 
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" Yes, rather ; it is only finger-work — I 
can think all the while/' 

" TJdnk ! well, you have a queer taste to 
be fond of thinking ! — that is one of the 
things I never encourage in myself." 

" Don't you ? I wonder at that," said John. 

" Is thinking such a pleasant thing then ?" 
iasked Paul, laughing. " Tell me now what 
you think about, that I may judge." 

John hesitated. Many of the thoughts 
that occupied him most were those he could 
Hot enter into then, although with Paul 
Dewar he felt that he could speak more 
freely than with any one he had met for 
years ; so he contented himseK with say- 
ing— 

" It is not easy to put one's thoughts into 
words ; but the books I read give me some- 
thing to think of — even what I hear people 
say to one another — the way they act — the 
strange things that happen in this world — 
all the work one has to do : there is no end 
of things to think about." 

" No, indeed ; I see one might make out 
a long list that way ; but I catmot yet see 
the pleasure of it. It is aU very well to 
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think over an amusing book, for instance, 
but I should soon tire of that ; and then to 
think about one's work — I would do any- 
thing sooner : work is disagreeable enough 
to me without anticipating it — that *s a poor 
pleasure ! " 

John smiled as he drew his needle in and 
out 

" I don't think so," said he. 

" You are the oddest fellow I ever came 
across." 

" Am I ?" asked John, looking up. 

"Yes. Take that work in your hand as 
an example — ^would thinking of it before- 
hand be a pleasure ? " 

" It would, if the work were to lead to 
anything better — and it will, too ; the lowest 
work one can put one's hand to may have a 
good end to it." 

" True ; but then, after all, it is the end 
that you think of with pleasure — ^not the 
work." 

" Perhaps ; but they have to do with one 
another. And then I hope to do other work 
besides binding shoes." 

"What?" 

a 
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" Try to make others better and happier," 
answered John, colouring, for he was not in 
the habit of speaking so freely. Paul's 
frank, hearty manner had strangely won 
his confidence. 

" Then you would not like, all your life, 
to bind these things ; — ^you would not be 
content with that, surely ? " 

"No, indeed," replied John, his eye 
brightening. 

" Then, what are you thinking of doing ? " 

"What I said just now, make others 
better, if I can ; only I must make myself 
better first — struggle with all the evil in 
myself, and then fight against the evil 
around us. Think of making people better — 
of winning souls for Christ ! — of feeling His 
hand put the crown on our head ! — of hear- 
ing His voice say, 'Well done !' Oh, there 
is nothing worth living for but that ! " 

As John spoke, the earnestness of his 
feelings made every feature glow with an 
intelligence beyond his years; and Paul 
observed tears glistening in his eyes. 

He could not answer him. Pe^rhaps, had 
one of his school-boy acquaintances spoken 
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thtw be would have mofftml ami HuacwA, or 
laughed bim down an an entliUHi^iHt ; but 
that was imixiHHible hero, Ife c/iuld only 
feel that that pale boy, bending there over 
bkgirlJMh enriploynient (tw<i yearn his junior, 
poor, and little <;durat<^l), ha<l within him a 
Ktrength which he did not ))Ohm!Hh— whieh 
he ifcarcely underntood ; yet it claimed h'lH 
reMpcct and a^lmiration, and the half-jcHtin^ 
wordtf which he waJ4 about U) utter die<J 
away on hL» lipn. 

lliey Hat without H|M;ukin^ for a little 
time ; Paul H^:arc<;Iy knowing how to bn;ak 
the nilence, and the other f^;arful that he 
had Maid Ux) niuch^ or H[>oken with too gr(;at 
freedom. It wan a relief to both when 
Enther lifte^l the lat4;h, and came in t^> bid 
her friend ^oi>d night 

"Hrnv well nhc findn her way &hmt" 
remarked I^aul, whrm ^he htul gone, an he 
liMtenerl to the patter of her little feet an- 
cending the Htairn, 

"8he iH a very quiet little thing, and 
careful Pm^r Mr Johnntone I it will >x; a 
happincHM indeed to him if anything can be 
<l(/ne for her eye*,** 
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" He appears very fond of her/' 

"Oh, yes — that he is; the little that 
mother and I do for her makes him very 
thankful" 

" He told me about you both ; he seemed 
as though he could not say enough of 
it." 

" And after all," said John, " Esther does 
more good to me than I to her. Look- 
ing after her makes me forget many a 
trouble; it has been pleasant these two 
years that they have lived here. Mother is 
glad to let the two little rooms above — ^most 
in the court do that, unless they have large 
families; and sometimes they get such 
terrible people — drinking, swearing — I am 
thankful we are so well off" 

"Could I do anytlung to help you?" 
asked Paul; "I should really be glad if 
there is anything I can do." 

" Thank you — I do not think there is. I 
know of nothing that I want particularly, 
except more books to read." 

" But I can lend you plenty of them — 
that's the very thing I can do. Tell me 
the sort, and I '11 keep you supplied during 
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these holidays, aud leave you a stock to go 
on with till Christinas." 

John's face beamed with pleasure, and lie 
thanked him wannly. 

"Only, suppose I spoil them," he said, 
looking graver; "we haven't much room 
to keep things out of the dust, and some- 
times the children run in if I am out of the 
way." 

"Never mind all that — I'll run the 
chance. Tell me what sort you like." 

"All sorts," replied John, smiling; "I 
have read so few that I shall be thankful 
for any." 

"Tell me what books you like best of 
those you have read ; then I can judge." 

" * Pilgrim's Progress,' I like best." 

Paul burst out laughing. 

" I remember reading it once, long ago," 
he answered ; " there were giants in it, and 
fighting with a fiend, wasn't there ?" 

" Yes ; that 's the very part I like best, — 
Christian fighting with Apollyon. What a 
fall he gave Christian, so that his sword fell 
out of his hand ! Then said Apollyon, ' I 
am smc of thee now,' and almost pressed 
2 
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him to death; but Christian caught his 
sword again." 

"And then?" 

" He gave him a deadly thrust, so that 
ApoUyon gave way. And Christian made 
at him again, saying, 'Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors, through 
Him that loved us.' ' And with that,' the 
book says, 'Apollyon spread forth his 
dragon's wings, and sped him away, that 
Christian saw him no Tnore! That was a 
glorious fight!" 

"You seem to have a great fancy for 
fighting," said Paul. 

" Not with fists," answered John. 

"Well, after all, a trial of brute force 
does seem fitter play for hyenas and tigers 
than for reasonable mortals. But now, 
describe the sort of fighting you do approve 
of." 

"Fighting against the devil and his 
legions," answered John, his countenance 
expressive of the same earnest emotion 
which had before excited Paul's astonish- 
ment and admiration ; — " fighting, too, 
against ourselves, and that's the hardest 
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fight of all, — ^fighting till we have con- 
quered our selfishness, and can put our feet 
on its neck — till sin and rebellion are driven 
out of the world, and every mouth confesses 
that Jesus is the Lord." 

" And where have you learned all this ?" 

« In the Bible/' 

" You read it a good deal, then ? You 
speak as though you did." 

" Yes, I do — ^more than any other book." 

" And I have scarcely opened mine since 
my mother died, years ago," and Paul's 
voice had a sadness in it, in surprising con- 
trast with its usual light-hearted tone. 

" Have you not ?" answered John, softly. 
" If you would only begin, you would never 
neglect it again. Do try it." 

" I should not wonder if you persuade 
me into that, or something equally mar- 
vellous, some day," replied Paul. "But I 
shall never be as good as you. And it is 
late — ^time I was at home. I will bring you 
a number of books the day after to-morrow, 
and then I shall see where your taste lies. 
I should not be astonished to find that a 
volume of sermons would please you best." 
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" I have never read any, so I cannot tell," 
replied John, simply; "but I am sure to 
like whatever you bring me." 

" Don't make too sure of it. However, 
you shall judge for yourself the day after 
to-morrow ; so expect me then. Good-bye." 

" I cannot make out why I should take 
such a sudden fancy to the boy," thought 
Paul Dewar to himself, as he rapidly walked 
home. " I never did such a thing before ; 
and if any Evesham fellow had talked in 
that style, I should have set him down as a 
fool, and told him so too. But he's a 
capital fellow! If one only had him at 
school, now. But no ; he 'd be miserable 
among such a set. I wonder how he'll 
turn out. He 's too good for Boyer's Court 
or shoe-binding, that's certain." And as 
Paul arrived at this conclusion he reached 
his home, where other objects for the time 
excluded John from his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

WORK. 

Paul did not forget his promise; and 
John's delight at the books well repaid him 
for the trouble he had taken in their selec- 
tioa This he had done with a care unusual 
to him; choosing those which would be 
likeJy to interest a boy of John's age, shut 
out from associating with his equals in in- 
telligence. Two or three books of adventure 
and travel, some biographies, an account of 
the Holy Land, with maps and illustrations 
(which seemed to please John more than 
the others), and some rudimentary school- 
books, were the principal ones he brought ; 
— enough, John declared, to last him for 
years: though Paul laughingly insisted that 
they must be read through by Christmas, 
when he would bring him a fresh selection. 
It was a novel sensation to Paul to feel 
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himself of any great benefit to another; and 
he was disposed to make the best use of it, 
and let no opportunity pass, by which he 
might help his friend. Inexperienced as he 
was in judging of such matters, he could, 
nevertheless, plainly see that John possessed 
abilities of no common order ; and to aid in 
their development, as far as he could, was 
the pleasantest task he had ever yet set 
himself to do. He endeavoured once to in- 
terest his father in John ; but he had, Tin- 
fortunately, chosen a wrong moment, when 
the Doctor's thoughts were busy on a matter 
of importance. Thus checked, he deter- 
mined to let the subject drop till his next 
holidays, when, if John had made much 
progress by the help of the books he had 
lent him, he intended to astonish his father 
with an account of it, and make him as 
warmly interested in John as he was himself. 
Twice, and sometimes oftener, during each 
week of the vacation, he found his way to 
Boyer's Court; each time more pleased 
with John and Esther — each time leaving 
them more dissatisfied with himself. 

" One more visit," said he, as he was 
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bidding them good-night, " and then I dis- 
appear till Christmas." 

John sighed. 

" I hope nothing will prevent your com- 
ing again on Monday," said he. 

"I hope not; I know of nothing. I 
do not go till Wednesday morning, so I 
will not fail to come and say good-bye ; you 
may reckon on seeing me run in on Monday, 
if only to shake hands and off again. I 
wish I could take you away with me, John." 

" It would not suit me ; and all you have 
told me of school-life does not seem very 
pleasant. Big boys fagging little ones; 
learning unfairly ; not keeping to rules ; nor 
really caring to get on or do right — I should 
not like it at alL" 

" Neither do I ; I have disliked it very 
much. But my last half-year at Amesbury 
Grammar School is over — ^it will be a dif- 
ferent style of thing altogether at Cran- 
boume Rectory, under Dr Pearse." 

" Only it will be strange ; all new faces 
— I should dislike that very much," observed 
John. 

" The very thing I am longing for. There 
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was not a boy at Amesbiuy that I cared a 
fig for, or respected much more than I would 
a monkey that could jabber Latin and Greek. 
I am glad to cut it. At Cranboume now 
there are some older than I am ; and only 
fourteen or fifteen in all, instead of forty." 

"Yes, that's pleasanter; still you have 
been at Amesbury so long — I should be sad 
to leave it after all, if I were you." 

"Not I, I was doing no good there ; getting 
lower, not in book-learning, but in that part 
of one's-self which you would say was of the 
greatest importance; you have done me 
more good than all the grammar schools in 
the kingdom ; in fact, Amesbury has done 
me little else than harm." 

" Oh, surely not," said John. 

" I will throw your own words at you as 
a proof," replied Paul "You said the 
other day that there was no standing be- 
tween wrong and right — sl thing was either 
doing good or harm — did you not say that?" 

" Something like it, I believe." 

" Then that applies to Amesbury, and my 
existence there. I got through so much 
work, with the least possible trouble ; did as 
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others did; and if I did no one any particu- 
lar harm, I did no one any good, which 
conies to the same thing; went np the 
forms at the usual jog-trot pace — so many 
moves every half — ^and, till lately, thought 
I had done all that could reasonably be ex- 
pected of me in coming out head-boy— 
which honourable post I gladly resign to 
anybody who likes it ; " and, with a mixture 
of seriousness on his face, he again rose to 
go away, promising to return on Monday for 
the " good-bye visit," as Esther called it 

The next morning Paul discovered that 
his father had made an engagement for him 
to pass Monday and Tuesday with some 
friends who lived a little way out of London. 
It was therefore on Sunday afternoon that 
he went to Boyer's Court to bid them good- 
bye. When he arrived there he found no 
one but old Mrs Danby at home. From 
her he learned that John and Esther were in 
the Park ; and many were the directions she 
gave to assist him in finding out the part 
where they were likely to be. These direc- 
tions were so puzzling and oddly strung to- 
H 
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gether by the poor old woman that they 
would have been of little use to Paul, had 
he not heard John speak of their rambles in 
the Park on the fine Sunday afternoons, and 
knew from him their customary and favour- 
ite resting-place. 

In spite of the heat, which made any extra 
exercise far from desirable, Paul started 
in search of them ; and was very glad when 
he came up to the place where John and 
Esther, and three other children, were sitting. 
It was a pleasant spot, under the cool shade 
of the trees that grow beside the ornamental 
water. John was evidently busy talking or 
reading to them, and had not observed his 
approach ; so Paul threw himself down on 
the grass near — thinking to rest $, while 
before disturbing the speaker. 

He was reading to them the account of 
Jonah — explaining and altering it in his 
simple way as he went on, so as to interest 
them thoroughly in the story. Then clos- 
ing his Bible, each little one repeated a 
hymn. Esther's turn came last, and Paul 
listened as her clear voice sent each word 
distinctly to his ear: — 
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" Quiet, Lord, my f roward li«art, 
Make me teachable and mild, 
Ul>right, »imple, free from art, 
Make me a« a weaned child : 
From diittniMt and envy free, 
Plea«ed with all that pleaaea Thee. 

" What Thou »halt to^y provide. 
Let me an a child receive; 
What to-morrow may betide, 
Calmly to Thy wiiidom leave ; 
'Tin enough that Thou wilt care, 
Why should I the burden bear 1 

" A« a Uttle child relien 

On a care beyond bin own ; 
Known he '« neither «trong nor wine ; 
Fears to stir a utep alone ; 
Let me thus with Thee abide, 
As my Father, Guard, and Ouide. 

" Thus preserved from Batan's wiles, 
Hafe from dangers, free from fears. 
May I live upon Thy smiles, 
Till the promised hour appears. 
When the sons of God shall prove 
All their Father's boundless love." 

"You have said it very well, EHther," 
remarked John, as she finittbed 

"If Jonah had known that hymn he 
would have gone to Nineveh, wouldn't he?** 
said Esther. 
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"Why SO?" asked John, who liked to 
hear her talk. 

" Well, you know it says, 

' What to-morrow may betide 
Calmly to Thy wisdom leave ; 
'Tis enough that Thou wilt care, 
Why should I the burden heart* 

and if he had thought of that he would have 
done what God told him." 

" You must try and remember it always, 
dear Esther." 

" Yes, I will. It's so good of you teach- 
ing me; — ^that's the longest one I have 
learned." 

" Yes ; and you know it perfectly, except, 
perhaps, the last verse." 

" I don't like the last verse as well as the 
others — ^it does not seem plain. What do 
'wiles' mean? and the last lines I can't 
understand at all — 

' Till the promised hour appears. 

When the sons of God shall prove 
All their Father's bomidless love.' " 

" I think that speaks of the next world," 
replied John, after thinking a moment or 
two, " when we shall prove, or have proof 
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of, God's wonderful love to us. We luive 
proof enough already. Christ's coming to 
die was the strongest proof God could give ; 
yet, in spite of that, we doubt His love, 
especially if trouble or trial comes ; but one 
day all these doubts will disappear. ' Now 
we see through a glass darkly.' It is like 
a thick fog hiding the sun from us — ^we 
might almost say, * There is no sun,' yet it 
is shining there all the time ; and when we 
are once on the other side of the clouds we 
shall never doubt God's love for us, or feel 
that dread of Him that you used to, Esther." 
" Yes ; that was when I first begaji not 
to see — it seemed all so dark, and mother 
was dead ; and some people we lived with 
talked to me and frightened me — ^not like 
you a bit; and the more they talked the 
more frightened I was. It seemed as if 
God were such a dreadful Beii%, who burned 
up cities, and made the flood come. I feel 
80 now sometimes," continued the child; 
" and when you were reading last night of 
the angels driving Adam and Eve out of 
the garden, and God finding them when 
they had eaten the fruit, I t\vow.^\. V<5P« 
h2 
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frightened I should have been. And then 
in the night it thundered — I couldn't see 
the lightning, but I could fancy how it 
looked, and the thunder sounded dreadful ; 
and I thought of all you had told me of 
God's power, and I did feel afraid" 

"We ought to fear God," replied John, 
" to have a right fear of him ; but it is sin 
makes us have that dread which caused 
Adam and Eve to hide themselves. There 
will be no such feeling in heaven, where we 
shall be pure even as He is. And God's power 
should not make us afraid; 'Perfect love 
casteth out fear.' It should make us happy. 
He loves us, so all that power and might is 
on our side ; then, what can harm us, dear 
Esther ? Just see now with Jonah. There 
was he, fleeing from God, and God uses His 
power to punish him ; yet, listen what Jonah 
says, * When my soul fainted within me, I 
remembered the Lord : and my prayer came 
in unto thee, into thine holy temple ; ' and 
his prayer was heard. The power was only 
used for Jonah's good, to teach him to do 
his duty, and to know that God was every- 
where." 
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"Then there's 'Satan's wiles;' what is 
that?" said Esther. 

" I must think a minute ; but Mr 

Dewar! how glad I am!" he exclaimed, 
springing to his feet as he caught sight of 
Paul, who had risen and come close to 
them. 

" I went to your place, and, as you were 
out, came after you ; and see, I have brought 
something for Esther, — a * good-bye pre- 
sent,' I suppose she will call it. Here, un- 
fold it yourself, and tell me what it is." 

"A book! oh, thank you! and what a 
large one ; what a deal you will have to read 
to me, John." 

" Oh, no ; you must read it for yourself," 
said Paul. 

" Me ? I can't ; and you know Dr Dewar 
says he's afraid it will be long before I 
shall see again ; " and poor Esther stopped 
short, and some tears fell on to her present. 

"Feel there," said Paul, opening the 
book; and, guiding her fingers over the 
raised letters, "don't you think now that 
this wonderful John will be able to teach 
you to read them ? What is that ? " 
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"An ; and that's A— no, V. I shall 
soon learn," cried Esther, forgetting, in her 
delight, the sorrow of the previous mo- 
ment. 

** Capital invention — ^isn't it ? " said Paul, 
turning to John, who was almost as pleased 
as the chilA " I thought, as she is imlikely 
to regain her sight for some time — ^my 
father fears she never will," he added, in a 
lower tone — " that it would amuse her to 
learn to read. That is the Gospel of St 
John. Next Christmas I must bring some- 
thing else; I shall not see you again till 
then ; " and he explained how his time was 
to be disposed of. " But do not let me in- 
terrupt you ; go on talking — I like hearing 
you both : I have been listening some little 
while. Do you preach to these children 
every Sunday afternoon ? " 

"No; I never preach," answered John, 
smiling ; " but Esther and I come here, and 
often three or four of the neighbours' chil- 
dren, and I read to them, or tell them 
stories out of the Bible, or teach them 
hymns. Esther calls it our 'out-of-door 
SundayschooV It is not much, but it may 
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do a little good ; it is worth tr3diig, and it 
is all I can do yet." 

" You will be a minister some day, John ; 
I should not wonder if you come out strong 
that way." 

"I should like to be a missionary. I 
read something about them in one of your 
books, till I longed to go far away among 
the heathen ; and yet, one need not go far 
after all — there are many in Boyer's Court 
as bad as heathen; and there are plenty 
such courts, and worse, they tell me, in 
London ; there is no want of work if one 
could only do it." 

" No, indeed, if one could, or, as / should 
say, if one would only do it; however, I 
have not foimd my work yet." 

" That seems odd," answered John ; " I 
should have thought you could have found 
plenty." 

"Indeed; where?" 

"Well — everywhere; I don't think it 
wants much seeking after ; it says, * What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.'" 

"But, suppose my hand finds nothing?" 
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"That could not be; there is always 
somebody we can do good to." 

"You always go back to that — 'doing 
good' — * making others better/ But there, 
Esther was asking you about something 
when I came forward, and I want to hear 
your explanation," continued Paul, glad to 
turn away from a subject which often made 
his conscience imeasy, but which, neverthe- 
less, he was constantly introducing when 
talking to John. 

"Yes; about ' Satan's wiles,' " said Esther. 

John tried ; but he could not explain the 
meaning to his own or Esther's satisfaction; 
and Paul was called upon to help. And 
thus pleasantly talking, teaching, and argu- 
ing, the time rapidly passed away. Then, 
with many farewells, and a promise of meet- 
ing as soon as Paul returned, next holidays, 
they parted, and went to their different 
homes. 

The cessation of Paul's visits was a great 

loss to John ; and though the books left for 

him to study helped to supply the want, he 

sorely missed the frequent presence and 

pleasant conversations of his Mend. Now, 
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too, that he was gone, and he had leisure to 
reflect, he felt vexed with himself for the 
want of courage which had always pre- 
vented him from speaking to Paul Dewar 
of his past life, and the one great calamity 
which had befallen him. Often had the 
subject been on his lips ; but, naturally 
sensitive in an unusual degree, and with this 
sensitiveness increased by ill health, and a 
somewhat lonely life, he shrunk from speak- 
ing of the past, as much from the dread of 
a want of sympathy, as from fear of positive 
disbelief or ridicule ; and these feelings he 
had been unable to overcome. Now that 
the opportunity was gone, he bitterly re- 
proached himself for his foolish cowardice ; 
and resolved that when he saw Paul again 
at Christmas, he would relate, so far as he 
could recollect them, the events which had 
placed him where he was ; and trust to his 
friend*s superior knowledge to suggest some 
means of finding his relations. This deter- 
mination made him less unhappy ; though, 
as he- thought of the many years that had 
elapsed since then, his heart failed him, and 
he was almost ready in despair to bdiLw^ 
that he should see Ifiia imivAa wo wvo^^. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

DAN SANDAES. 

One morning, about two or three days after 
Paul Dewar's arrival at Cranboume Rectory, 
the pupils who had already come were as- 
sembled in the library, waiting the Doctor's 
appearance among them. Their number 
was small ; for although the nominal day of 
meeting had already passed, the party was 
generally incomplete until a week later. 

Three boys belonging to the junior class 
were seated in the old-fashioned bow-win- 
dow — their ages ranging from twelve to 
fourteen. Of the seven older lads, who 
made up what was called the upper class, 
and whose studies were more completely 
under the Doctor's own superintendence, 
only four were there. In spite of the 
absentees, Doctor Pearse usually made a 
show of commencing study on the second 
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day (this was the fourth), although, sub they 
were well aware, it was only a show, and 
ended in little being done. So the three 
juniors kept their seats in spite of having 
no business in the library — quite aware 
that Mr Simpson, the under-master (a dis- 
tant relation of the Doctor's), who usually 
took them in hand, was not at all anxious 
for their company just thea The elder 
boys were lounging about, talking together. 
Paul, who still felt strange, held a book in 
his hand, though more intent in listening to 
the talking going on around him, or joining 
in it, than in study. 

" How slow you all are this morning I" 
exclaimed Dan Sandars, who had been pre- 
tending to be very busy over a French exer- 
cise, but now was weary of even the sem- 
blance of occupation. " What on earth are 
you two, Beresford and Clayton, discussing 
in those low sepulchral tones — Gray's 
' Elegy,' or our worthy Doctor's last Sabba- 
tarian performance ?" 

"Neither," replied the former, smiling; 
" we were on the old subject — the responsi- 
bility of wealth." 

1 
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" Not worn that out yet ? Have either 
of your wise heads elucidated a new idea ?" 

" No; nor likely to," said Eobert CJlaytoa 
" Beresf ord and I will never agree on that 
subject." 

" Let me help you, then," returned Dan 
Sandars. "My opinion is a very simple 
one : enjoy the goods the gods provide, and 
think of the consequences when they come. 
A worthy old aunt left me ten thousand 
pounds. In three or four years I shall be 
my own master : then I shall take * a short 
life and a merry one ' for my motto ; and, 
trust me, this is a more sensible way of 
looking at the matter than wearing out your 
brains over it now. Ah ! shake your heads, 
Beresf ord and Clayton ; you will come round 
to my doctrine some day. But where 's 
Richard ? I want him to correct a letter 
to my father for me. If I could only spell 
better, I should be a most contented fellow. 
My only surprise is, that I know anything 
at all !** 

Paul looked up, astonished. 

" Ah, Dewar, you look horrified — and no 
iFonder! — at a fellow of my age — ^fancy. 
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I 'm nearly seventeen I — wanting some one 
to correct his letters." And Sandars, who 
spoke of his age with an intense amount of 
self-complacency, re-adjusted a gay-looking 
silk handkerchief he wore round his neck, 
and felt himself quite the man. 

At this moment Richard Atwood entered. 

" Ah, Dick, is that you ? Here, you are 
wanted. Take pen, ink, and paper, and 
correct my letter." 

To the amazement of Paul, but without 
exciting the slightest remark from any of 
the others, who evidently regarded it as an 
ordinary occurrence, young Atwood com- 
menced doing as he was wished. This 
completed, Sandars turned to Paul, whose 
wonder had greatly pleased him (for asto- 
nishment at anything he did was the best 
flattery he could receive), and, with a comical 
mixture of self-importance and boyish fun, 
observed : — 

"It's a shame to keep you on thoma 
Now to satisfy your curiosity: You are 
wondering at my astonishing impudence and 
ignorance, no doubt — I will explain both. 
My mother died when I was a small infant; 
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my father had no genius for nursing a 
squalling baby — I was not the son and heir 
whose advent had been announced just a 
year and a half before my own — so I was 
sent, as children often are in France (I was 
bom in Paris), to some cottage to be brought 
up. * Out of sight, out of mini' I verily 
believe my father forgot that he possessed a 
second son, except when quarter-day came 
roimd, till I was twelve years old. Then he 
came to see me, and I don't know whether 
he was most pleased at my rollicking, fear- 
less temperament, so like his own, and un- 
like my brother's, or horrified at my stu- 
pendous ignorance. At that time I did not 
know A from B — ^in fact, was not aware of 
their existence. He took me to Paris with 
him. I had a tutor whom I plagued, and 
who taught me next to nothing; but I 
learned to ride well, and talk about every- 
thing, so my father was satisfied and I 
equally so. My brother was then away at 
Eton. One day my father unluckily asked 
me to write a letter for him — I was fifteen 
at the time— you may guess the scrawl I 
made of it. He was furious; and here I 
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came, but happily found a friend," laying 
his hand with mock solemnity on Atwood*s 
shoulder, "who helps me out of all my 
diflSculties. How late the doctor is this 
morning, Dick" 

" He was coming here an hour ago, but 
he took down some miserable-looking old 
volume to get at a passage he wanted, and 
he has been buried in it ever since." 

" I have not told any of you yet," con- 
tinued Sandars, " the joke I mean to have 
this morning. I intend to have some prime 
fun when he comes in — ^what an odd thing 
his fear of a spider is." 

"And not only of spiders, but of all 
small creeping things," observed Clayton. 

" Yes," said the younger Beresford, from 
the window, " a black beetle makes him run 
— he says it 's a nervous antipathy he can- 
not conquer." 

" The only things I have a nervous anti- 
pathy to, are books and pens — ^it 's a regular 
'pursuit of knowledge under difficulties' 
with me. However, I '11 shew the doctor ofif 
this morning out of compliment to you, 
Dewar, as you are the only fresh arrix^V — 
1 1 
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you shall see me make him run— but there, 
I hear the slow ponderous step approach — 
Beresford, bury yourself in your work and 
don't watch me — ^now to my exercise," and 
assuming a look of intense study, Sandars 
bent his handsome, laughing face over his 
book. 

" All busy, that 's right; I am rather late 
this morning, and we will waste no time. 
I see your exercise is all ready, Dan ; so I 
will begin with you — I hope you and ortho- 
graphy are better friends than usual ;" and 
adjusting his spectacles, Dr Pearse proceeded 
to look over the sentences that Dan Sandars 
had written the day before from his dicta- 
tion. 

"Eh! what! — ^why, what shall I ever 
make of the boy ? and your father so anxi- 
ous too about your French — and you speak- 
ing it like a native. How do you spell 
jamais, 'never'?" 

" J, a, m, m, y," repeated Sandars, looking 
half foolish, half amused, for the first time 
having a conception of his ridiculous blun- 
der, at which Paul could not forbear a 
smile. 
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" So I »ee here ; get your dictionary, do, — 
j, a, m, m, y/' repeated the doctor in aston- 
ishment — " what were you thinking about V* 

" He was thinking of Mrs Pearse*s pre- 
serves," whispered Beresford, loud enough 
to be heard. 

The doctor smiled. He was not a very 
strict disciplinarian till full school com- 
menced, and they knew it well, and studied 
accordingly. Presently he proceeded in the 
exercise, and became absorbed in its mis- 
takes. 

Meanwhile Sandars, who was standing 
partly behind the doctor's chair, drew forth 
from his pocket a tiny packet which he 
carefully unrolled ; and then exhibited to 
his companions, who were giving stealthy 
glances towards him, a toy he had brought 
from Paris, which was nothing more than a 
most natural imitation of a spider, with long 
legs made of some slight material which 
quivered at the least motion. Standing on 
tip-toe, and leaning over the doctor, he sus- 
pended it in the air by means of the silken 
thread attached to it which he held in his 
hand ; and gradually lowered it \«s.<*nL S^* 
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touched the doctor's nose. He drew back 
his head, and saw the spider. 

Now, to have such a thing make an un- 
expected descent upon one's face is by no 
means agreeable at any time, or to any of 
us ; but Dr Pearse had a peculiar aversion 
to them, and this unlooked-for apparition 
threw him off his guard, and with speechless 
horror he rushed to the other side of the 
room. 

The spider, of course, disappeared whence 
it came. 

" Look for it, Dan — ^there 's a dear boy ; 
it must have fallen on the carpet, but don't 
hurt it, poor thing — ^throw it out of the 
window," 

So Sandars did as he was requested, and 
caught an imaginary spider, amid the only 
half-suppressed titter of the others, and 
much to the wonder of the doctor as to how 
he could bear to handle such a thing, while 
he kept repeating, " Keep your hands well 
closed — don't let it escape; how can you 
touch it ? *' and thus the spider, or rather 
the imaginary one, was thrown out of the 
window. 
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But the doctor could not so easily recover 
his wonted composure ; and after a few in- 
effectual attempts to restore order among 
his pupils, he dismissed them, saying — 

" Better take a run this cool morning — 
that reptile has quite upset me. I don't 
know how it is, Dan, but whenever I am 
correcting your exercises, or attending to 
your individual studies, something unusual 
occurs to distract my mind." 

" Can't help it^ sir ; can't help the house- 
maid not being fond enough of her broom," 
answered Sandars, fixing his eyes with an 
expression of mock penitence upon the ceil- 
ing, as though he saw a whole host of spiders 
congregated there. 

" Of course you are not to blame," 
returned the doctor, timidly following the 
direction of his pupil's eyes, but somewhat 
reassured by perceiving nothing save the 
bare ceiling ; " of course not, but Mary is, 
and Mrs Pearse must lecture her severely. 
None of you need remain except Dewar — 
he and I will have a Uttle consultation about 
his future studies ; you join the elder ones, 
of course, Dewar ? " 
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In an incredibly short space of time, 
books, pens, &c., were cleared away, and the 
doctor and his new pupil were left alone. 

This morning did not, however, exhibit a 
fair specimen of the studies th^t usually 
took place in the library. Though kind, 
and rarely losing his temper, the doctor was 
too conscientious often to permit such inter- 
ruptions ; and when, in a few days, the re- 
mainder of his pupils had arrived, they went 
steadily to work, which, to Paul's wonder, 
he found was, after all, more pleasant and 
satisfactory than the desultory, easy fashion 
in which study had been pursued at Ames- 
bury Grammar School 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE WALK INTO EY8T0N. 

The Rectory at Cranboome differed as 
widely from Amesbury Grammar School as 
did the method of school discipline ; and in 
both cases, in Paul Dewar's opinion, the 
difference was decidedly in favour of the 
former. 

The Rectory was one of those quaint, 
old-fashioned buildings, full of nooks, and 
quiet, out-of-the-way comers, which are 
always liked by young people. Around it 
was a large garden and orchard, and beyond 
them a smooth meadow, part of which made 
a first-rate cricket-ground. Not far distant 
was a stream whence, though badly stocked, 
fish could occasionally be caught (suflSciently 
often to give zest to the amusement) ; and 
about two miles off was the large town of 
Ryston. To these and all other • places 
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about the neighbourhood, freedom of access, 
with but little restriction, was afforded by 
Dr Pearse to the elder boys. 

In a very few days after his arrival, Paul 
had come to his own conclusion about his 
schoolfellows, and formed a tolerably correct 
estimate of their characters and dispositions. 
ITiere were in all fourteen; seven being 
lads of much the same age as himself, or 
a little older — ^the remaining six being either 
younger brothers or connexions of the 
senior class. 

These juniors were almost entirely under 
the oversight of Dr Pearse's assistant ; the 
others were the especial charge of the doctor 
himself, and from Cranboume Eectory they 
usually passed to one of the universities. 

Dan Sanders and Paul were soon inti- 
mate companions — there was something in 
Dan*s outspoken, reckless manner that took 
his fancy exceedingly. Their friendship 
had one drawback — Richard Atwood was 
constantly beside Sandars, and from him 
Paul shrank with aversion ; he disliked as 
much as he despised him. A bully, yet a 
coward; ready to fawn on the richer or 
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older of the boys, whilst tyrannising over 
two or three of the younger ones who dared 
not resist; willingly making himself useful 
in all manner of ways to any one who, like 
Dan, could afford to return a small favour 
by a great one ; mean, yet self-indulgent — 
such was Richard Atwood. As Paul saw 
the two together and observed the influence 
which Atwood exercised over the other, he 
wondered how anjrthing approaching inti- 
macy had ever sprung up between them. 

At first, Atwood had sought to be on a 
friendly footing with Paul himself ; but aU 
his advances met with such poor encourage- 
ment, that he gave up the attempt ; and, if 
he could have done so, he would have drawn 
Sandars away too : but here his influence 
failed. Sandars liked Paul He felt that 
with him his recklessness was neither mis- 
interpreted nor misunderstood. There was 
much real congeniality between them ; and, 
to Atwood's great discomfiture, all his efforts 
to produce discord, or even coolness, failed. 
Perceiving this, he quickly changed his 
tactics ; and, since he was anxious to keep 
on the best of terms with Dan, he concc^ale/i 
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for the time his dislike to Paul, and his 
resentment at his imceremonious, often con- 
temptuous, treatment — it being part of 
Atwood's creed to pay court to the powers 
that be. 

One half-holiday, in October, Dan and 
Paul started for Ryston together — ^the for- 
mer having some few purchases to make. 
His father supplied him liberally with 
money, and his wants appeared to keep 
pace with it ; for a fortnight never elapsed 
without his discovering that he must walk 
over to Ryston for this or that article. It 
so happened that he had arranged to go on 
this particular day with Eichard ; but, for- 
getful of his appointment, he had asked 
Paul to accompany him ; and it was not till 
Atwood joined them that he remembered 
having agreed to go with the latter alone. 
There being now no help for it, the three 
started together; Richard wishing Paul 
anywhere else, and Paul equally dissatisfied 
with his company. 

"Now," said Dan, his purchases made, 
'*is there anything more to do ?*' 
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" Only a little matter here, some boots I 
want," replied Richard, stepping as he spoke 
into rather a mean-looking shop ; " but 
you need not wait. I shall soon overtake 
you." 

Before he had said this, Paul, unsuspi- 
cious of any mystery, was already in the 
shop, noticing neither Sandars' attempt to 
draw him away, nor Richard's disconcerted 
manner. Richard did not take long in being 
suited ; for he agreed to have the first pair 
of boots that he tried on ; and then, after 
some whispering with the master, he left 
the shop, followed by the others. 

"That fellow cheated you, I am sure,** 
exclaimed Paul "I never heard such a 
price for things like that before. I would 
not have had them — ^though I beg your par- 
don ; it is no business of mine." 

Richard coloured, and made no answer. 

" Oh, have it out," said Sandars. " I hate 
mysteries of all things; and as Paul has 
seen so much, you may as well explain ; he 
is not the one to talk ; besides he has been 
at a grammar school, and there they all do 
^^^«t sort of thing, you tell me" 
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"Do what sort of things' asked Paul, 
his curiosity now excited. 

" Order things at the shops, and have the 
bills sent home at the end of the half." 

" Of course ; there is nothing out of the 
way in that. You meant something more, 
did you not r 

" To be sure," answered Eichard, assum- 
ing a free-and-easy air, thinking it more 
polite to speak it out himself with an 
appearance of frankness, than to let the 
revelation come from Dan, which he saw 
might otherwise be the case — " To be sure, 
there is nothing uncommon in that; but 
have you never let the bills be sent in with- 
out receiving the actual goods, but a fair pro- 
portion of their value in money instead?" 

" Not I !" answered Paul, looking so con- 
temptuously at the speaker that he was 
stung out of his usual bland and courteous 
manner. 

" You may not need — ^I do ; and if your 
governor is as stingy as mine, you may be 
glad to do the same while you are here, 
with all sorts of extravagances going on 
around jou." 
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" If you mean my father y' replied Paul, 
emphasising the word, and feeling so indig- 
nant that he could scarcely speak calmly, 
" I can inform you that that adjective will 
never apply to him." 

" I did not think you would fire up so 
easily," said Dan, trying to laugh it offi 
"Dick meant no disparagement to Dr 
Dewar, I know; and there is nothing dread- 
ful in this, Paul. I expect it is often done 
at grammar schools." 

" I don't believe it is." 

" Well, what else can Kichard do ? His 
father has plenty of cash, but will not part 
with it very readily, though he pays bills 
without a scruple." 

" I would sooner go without the things 
Atwood indulges in. It is mean, dishonour- 
able, imprincipled," muttered Paul between 
his teeth. 

The last word caught Eichard's ear. 

" Unprincipled I That indeed it is not 
It may not be the best thing to do ; but 
imprincipled ! — ^when all it ends in is, that 
I get some money from my father, though 
certainly in a roimd-about way. You have 
k2 
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said you would do the same thing yourself, 
Daa" 

"No — ^not quite that," answered his friend, 
rather coldly. " I believe I once said that 
if I were you, and indulged in wine, cigars, 
and betting, after your fashion, I shoidd be 
obliged to do something of the sort ; that's 
alL" 

" Anyhow, there is nothing unprincipled 
in it," pursued Atwood, who wished to make 
himself appear right in Sandars' eyes, at 
least ; "it is not like running into debt, or 
cheating at cards ; now, is it ? If my father 
is too mean to allow me enough, when he 
can well afford it, the fault, such as there is, 
lies at his door. As I say, debt or cheating 
would be a different matter ; my principles 
would never allow me to do either; but this 
is quite another case, don't you think so ?" 

" I can't pretend to judge," replied Dan, 
switching away with his cane at the long 
grass by the roadside, in a somewhat irri- 
table frame of mind. He was dissatisfied 
with himself for having connived at a trans- 
action, which he saw, to make the best of it, 
was a very dubious one, and with Richard 
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for doing it He was annoyed at the turn 
the conversation had taken ; and regretted 
that he had been so free in talking of it to 
Paul And, while he owned to himself that 
Panl was right, he was ill-pleased with him 
for having compelled him to look at the 
thing in a diiferent light to what he had 
before regarded it. "I can't pretend to 
judge," said he. " I should not do it my- 
self: but you are your own master^ and 
know your affairs best^ and are best aware 
what your principles, as you call them, 
would let you do, and what they would not; 
though," he added, in his usual laughing 
tone, "when I hear a fellow talk of his 
principles, I always set it down that he has 
none ; — ^but there, don't mind me — ^nobody 
ever takes offence at my speeches. Can you 
jump that gate, Paul? No! Here goes, 
then." And, having once turned the con- 
versation, Dan took care that it should not 
return to that point dining the remainder 
of the walk 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

NEEDLESS ANXIETY. 

Time passed swiftly at Cranboume Eectory, 
and the holidays were drawing near. Dur- 
ing the half-year Paul had gaiued a stand- 
ing among his school-fellows. Naturally 
clever, and with a tolerable amount of per- 
severance, when he chose to exercise it, he 
was considered by the Doctor as one likely 
to make his way and do credit to his tuition. 
Among the boys Paul was thoroughly 
respected, and without asserting any supe- 
riority, he exercised great influence over 
them. He could be depended on — and 
when once his side was taken, all knew how 
thoroughly in earnest he was ; and for this: 
quality of earnestness boys of all ages h^ye, 
unboimded admiration. He was little aware 
how much he was himself influenced by 
John. Unconsciously, John's sentiments 
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and principles, John's deep yearning to do 
good, were working in him, and giving his 
character a manliness and stability beyond 
his years. New associations and new friend- 
ships had not in the slightest degree inter- 
fered with his regard and interest in his 
friend at Boyer's Court ; and, as he reached 
home a few days before Christmas, he de- 
termined to take an early opportunity of 
going to see him. One thing after another 
interfered with his purpose ; for their circle 
of acquaintances was a large one, and Paul 
was generally a favourite, and his company 
rather sought after. Two days before 
Christmas there came the usual invitation 
from his father's sister for them to spend 
that holiday at her house, a few miles from 
town. Paul was accustomed to remain 
with her only for three or four days and 
then return home; so thinking this little 
delay would soon be over, he left Londou 
without having seen John. 

Arrived at his aunt's, he found that she 
had made arrangements for a much longer 
visit than ordinary; his father appeared 
desirous that he should stop there, and Paul, 
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though far from being well-pleased, felt 
bound to remain. As he found that it 
would be at least a fortnight before he could 
possibly see his friend, he wrote a few lines 
explaining how it was that his time had not 
been at his own disposal, and promising that 
the first afternoon after his return to Lon- 
don he would come to see him. 

This was the first letter Paul had ever 
written to John. Knowing that his educa- 
tion had been neglected, and that he could 
scarcely write, he had refrained before from 
commencing a correspondence, fearing lest 
it should remind him, and make him more 
acutely sensible, of his deficiencies in learn- 
ing. While at Cranboume Eectory this 
had caused Paul some self-denial. To have 
written to John would often have been a 
relief, and at all times a pleasure. No one 
had taken John's place with him — to no 
one, as to John, could he freely speak the 
better and nobler thoughts that were 
struggling for fuller scope within him. 
Much as he liked Dan Sandars, and though 
he saw that beneath the reckless exterior 
ihere was much honesty of purpose and 
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principle, his intercourse with him had been 
of a totally different sort. Dan, with his 
thoughtless good-nature and joking, laugh- 
ter-loving spirit was a very pleasant com- 
panion and friend, but for that same cause 
their intimacy had never led to any deep, 
heartfelt conmiunion. 

Meanwhile John was very ilL Boyer^s 
Court was unhealthy, badly drained, and as 
badly ventilated ; and John was more deli- 
cate than, on an average, boys of his age are. 
Every change in the season affected him 
greatly, and the severe winter had brought 
on a feverish cold and cough. Weak and 
suffering, he had for some days past been 
confined to his bed, which, to make him feel 
more cheerful, Mrs Danby had moved into 
the little front-room, so that he might look 
out into the court and amuse himself, if he 
liked, by watching the various little events 
constantly occurring there. 

But John's heart was set only on one 
thing; and as, when feeling not so worn 
out, he sat up leaning against his pillows 
with his boot-binding in his hand, his e^^ 
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was every now and then. raised from his 
work, in his longing to catch a glimpse of 
Paul coming up the court. 

Day after day he watched in vain ; till a 
sense of desertion and desolation — ^for he 
never received Paul's letter — crept over him, 
which tended much to aggravate his illness. 
He had made up his mind as soon as he 
could see Paul, to teU him his history, and 
ask his advice how to set about searching 
for his friends ; and now this apparent cool- 
ness and neglect made him determine, when 
Paul did come, to be silent. Not that he 
blamed Paul. In his humility he only 
wondered at the friendliness he had already 
displayed; and argued to himself how 
natural it was that in a pleasanter school 
and among companions more to his taste, he 
should forget one whose position and educa- 
tion was so different to his owd. 

It was the hardest trial that had befallen 
John for years. Paul had been to him more 
like an elder brother than a friend. His 
kindness had never degenerated into patron- 
age ; in all their intercourse there had been 
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the perfect equality of love — ^and John 
sorely felt the apparent neglect. 

With this mingled somewhat of self-con- 
demnation. 

" I thought too much of all these things," 
said he to himself, looking at Paul's books, 
which had been diligently studied. " I for- 
got that learning is worth very Uttle for 
itself, in comparison with religion — and I 
have often let friendship come between me 
and Grod f and John sighed bitterly. 

" Don't be sad," said little Esther, who 
was sitting beside him, and heard the sigh. 
"How I wish that I could see, and do 
things to help you — oh, how I wish I 
could!" 

"You do help me, dear; don't I often 
tell you so ? How wicked I am to feel so 
lonely, when God has let me have you to 
look after ; not that I can do much that way, 
just now, Esther," he added, trying to speak 
cheerfully — " poor mother has to look after 
us both." 

" But you will soon be weU again ; you 
are better to-day, aren't you ? it sounds so 

L 
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when you speak — I wish I could see your 
face/' 

" I do feel better to-day/' 

" Well enough to hear me read a little ? " 

"Yes; if you like/' 

Esther carefully sought the little book- 
shelf, and found her book. 

" May I say my new hymn first ? you Ve 
not heard me ever so many days; and I 
think I've got it perfect; hadn't I better 
say it first?" 

" Do as you please," said John, a very 
slight tinge of irritability in his voice. 

"Are you vexed? do I worry you?" 
asked the blind girl, quick at noticing every 
tone of the speaker. 

" No, no, dear ; " answered John, stroking 
her hair and angry with himself ; " only I 
am nervous and anxious too — say your 
hymn — I forget which it was." 

.«* Nearer, my God, to Thee.'" 

"Yes, I remember now, say it — ^it will 
help me." 

Esther nestled closely up to John, her 
little brown hand clasped in his thin, deli* 
cate-lodking fingers, and began — 
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" Nearer, my God, to Thee — 

Nearer to Thee ! 
E'en though it be a cross 

That raiseth me ; 
Still all my song shall be. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, — 

Nearer to Thee ! 

" Though like a wanderer. 

The sun gone down, 
Darkness comes over me. 

My rest a stone. 
Yet in my dreams I 'd be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee,— 

Nearer to Thee ! 

'* There let my way appear 

Steps into heaven ; 
All that Thou sendest me 

In mercy given ; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, — 

Nearer to Thee ! '* 

" Thank you, dear Esther; now read'' 
Esther opened her book and read on for 
a little time, till tired of her own mistakes, 
and the trouble of spelling out the words. 

"Shall I learn a text?" she asked pre- 
sently. 

" Yes; which one shall it be?'' 

" I don't know; you choose one for me." 
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"This is a very short one theii,"'sai 
John, " and yon will easily understand it- 
but it is very difficult to leam perfectl; 
Esther — * Little children, keep yourselv( 
from idols/ " 

Esther readily repeated it after him. 

"How can you call that difficult?" aske 
she, "I know it perfectly already — *Litt] 
children, keep yourselves from idols ; ' it 
very easy to learn." 

" Yes, for our lips to repeat ; but to lear 
it with our hearts, and practise it in a 
things — that is not easy/' 

The child thought a little, saying pn 
sently — 

"It is easy for us to practise, surel; 
John ; we have no idols here to bow dow 

tor 

"And are there no idols but those < 
wood and stone ? — ^think again/' 

" I don't quite understand," said Esthe 
in a few minutes. 

" If I wished to become very rich," ar 
swered John, "like that old James Whit 
who used to live opposite, and hoarded u 
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every shilling I earned, and thought of 
nothing else, cared for nothing else, should 
I not be making an idol of the money, 
Esther ? Would it not be my god — taking 
all my heart, and time, and labour, the 
very things that must be given up to Grod's 
service ? Or if I so set my heart on any 
object as to neglect God for it — ^if I allow 
friendship, or love for any one to let my 
love for Him grow cold, then, Esther, that 
is making an idol, and worshipping it." 

" I think I know what you niean now ; 
but — don't you hear ? hush" — ^and the child 
held up her finger to enjoin his silence, as 
the sound of a familiar footstep caught her 
ear. "Yes — ^it is Mr Dewar," she cried 
joyfully, and John, looking up, saw him 
close to the door. 

Esther had risen and gone to it, so that 
as he gently tapped, the door opened, and 
he entered the room. The first glance he 
caught of John's pale face — ^paler than from 
excitement — sent the tears to his eyes ; and 
as John perceived how greatly he was moved 
at finding him laid up there, all thought of 
l2 
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the seeming neglect — ^all nnhappiness, was 
forgotten ; and he could only lie back on his 
jrillow, feeling perfectly content to have 
Paul's hand clasped in his — ^to look into his 
face — ^and hear the same friendly, brotherly 
tones again. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

THE doctob's visrra 

" And how have you contrived to get laid 
up like this V asked Paul 

" I don't know — ^winter generally does it 
I suppose it is the cold and draughta" 

" I must ask my father to come to you ; 
he will soon set you straight. I expect you 
have not gone far into the books V 

" I have read them all ; some of them two 
or three times over. You cannot think how 
much I enjoyed them ; and yet," added John, 
sighing, " they make one miserable." 

"How is that?" 

" It should not be so, I know ; it is very 
sinful What a happiness if one never had 
wrong thoughts !" 

" I should not fancy you were often 
troubled that way ; but tell me why they 
make you miserable. Too dull reading?" 
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" Oh no, no ; it is only this — it makes me 
wish I had more time to study, and had 
been taught more; and then I envy you 
and your school-fellows/* 

" I do not see the great sin of that." 
" I do. Who arranges all these things?" 
" God, I suppose/' answered Paul 
" Then if I am discontented or envious, 
it is murmuring and rebelling against 
Himr 

" Yes, if you look at it in that light. But 
you must let me help you in all ways that 
I can — ^books or anything else I can do ; and 
I will certainly persuade my father to come 
and see you. Something must be done for 
that cough of yours. You are still boot- 
binding, I see." 

" To be sure," said John, smiling ; " and 
I have been practising writing while you 
have been away. Do you remember the 
wretched letters I used to make?" 

" Yes ; I remember seeing some of your 
attempts in that line. How are you getting 
on?" 

"Tolerably well, I think; at all events 
well enough for Boyer's Court. The neigh- 
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bours make me write their letters for them 
sometimes — ^it is all practice." 

" In writing or doing good — ^which, 
John V asked Paul, with a laugh. 

*' A little of both, maybe ; but I cannot 
do much now," he added, sighing, " while I 
am laid up here/' 

'* Never mind — do not lose heart ; my 
father will put you to rights in no tima 
You must write to me, mind, when I am 
back at Cranboume Rectory." 

John looked up very pleased. 

" By the by, of course you received my 
letter?" said Paul 

"What letter?" 

Paul explained. 

" I never had it — ^how sorry I am!" 

" It must have been lost in the post" 

"It would have been such a pleasure," 
said John. " I have never had one in my 
life — and from you, too ; and I thinking all 
the while you had forgotten me." 

" Did you think that ? Then never do so 
again ; it is a very unlikely thing, I can tell 
you. But there, you are talking too much 
— -just lie quiet while I speak to Esther. 
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— How tall you have grown ! Do you know 
all your letters yet ?" 

" Of course," answered the child, with a 
merry laugh; "I can read a little, with 
spelling out the long words, and John 
helping me. I used to read a little be- 
fore mother died, and I got blind, so it 
makes it easier for me to learn now, John 
says." 

While speaking to Esther, Paul's eyes 
glanced round the little roouL In spite of 
its poverty, there were here and there tokens 
of taste and refinement. A few prints, 
superior to those usually found on cottage 
walls, in neat little frames, were hung abouty 
and these, Paul rightly conjectured, were of 
John's arranging. Some little ornaments, 
inexpensive, but neither silly nor glaring, 
were on the mantelpiece ; and one rather 
struck Paul as being something superior to 
the rest. 

"Is that an angel you have there?" he 
asked. 

" Yes,'* replied John ; " it is my favourite 
pieceofproperty, excepting my books. Have 
you never noticed it before V 
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" No ; possibly I should never have no- 
ticed it now, had you not been lying here, 
and that made me look round the room. In 
the summer, you know, we used to sit at 
the door, I never noticed those pictures 
either/' 

" They were not hera One of our neigh- 
bours gave them to me,, and I made the 
frames for them — after a fashion, you will 
say — ^and painted them. But that angel was 
given me years ago, when I was very ill, by 
a woman who went out to work in gentle- 
men's houses. You see it is broken ; so I 
suppose they threw it aside, but it pleased 
me, and I like to look at it even now as I 
lie here. It looks pure, and smiles as one 
might expect an angel would." 

** It has been a very pretty thing," said 
Paul, taking it up ; " the position is very 
good — the knee bent, and the hands clasped 
in adoration, and the countenance, for so 
small a size, is very expressive. What a pity 
the wing is broken!" 

" I liked it for that at the time, I remem- 
ber," answered John ; " it was one of my 
foolish fancies." 
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« Let 's have it then," said Paul " Your 
foolish fancies strike me sometimes as beiog 
wiser than my wisest." 

" It was not mucL I was very ill, and 
delirious too, I believa I used to watch 
the angel till I almost fancied it was aliye ; 
and the place we lived in seemed so unfit 
for it that I feared to see it fly away, and 
then its having one wing broken made me 
easy about it — I thought it miLst remain. 
And often here, when I have been looking 
at it, and noticed how white and pure it 
appeared in this dingy place, it has made 
me wonder at a pure and holy (Jod letting 
His Spirit dwell among us, and bearing 
with all our wickedness so long. But 
you will not understand how my thoughts 
would get round to that; I cannot explain 
well" 

"I can understand,'' said Paul gently. 
" You said a few minutes ago that you some- 
times envied me — ^it is I that should envy 
you." 

"Why?*' 

" Because your house is built upon the 
rock, and mine upon the sand ;" and the 
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tone of sadness in which Paul spoke was so 
unusual to him, that John felt almost too 
distressed to answer. 

"I think," said he, presently, and in a 
hesitating manner, for Paul's superior age 
and knowledge made him at times timid in 
advancing his opinions — " I think that next 
best to building on a rock, is to find out we 
have been building on the sand ; because 
then " 

" We may go from one to another — eh, 
John V interrupted Paul, assuming a lighter 
tone than he felt ** No, no ; that is more 
difficult than you fancy ; it is not so easily 
done as changing one school for another — 
Amesbury Grammar School for Cranboume 
Rectory, for instanca I have never yet told 
you of my doings at the Rectory. You lie 
still and listen, while I give you a sketch of 
my companions -*' and Paul ran off into a 
lengthy but amusing description of all his 
school-fellows. " Then there is the worthy 
Doctor himself," he added ; " a capital fellow 
— seldom gets put out— only when once he 
does there is no mistake about it; easy 
enough in the general way, but just disobey 
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a positive order, and a nice example hell 
make of you." 

"How?" asked John, thoroughly inte- 
rested in all that concerned Paul and Cran- 
boume. 

"Depends entirely on how you stand. 
Senior boys he would not touch of course — 
private lectures (and they are no joking 
matter), impositions, or, for a grand climax, 
get expelled" 

"ExpeUed?" 

" Turned out — sent off home at an hour's 
notice, perhaps. He did expel one fellow a 
year or so ago. He used to get spirits and 
all that, and made one of the youngsters 
nearly as bad as himself. The junior was 
made an example of, and only got caned.*' 

"OnlyT repeated John. "I could not 
bear the disgrace of that." 

" Well, school-boys are used to the thing, 
so they view it generally as a mere matter 
of inconvenience. However, at Cranboume 
there is disgrace in it, because it*s a punish- 
ment rarely resorted to. The Doctor only 
approves of it in extreme cases, and then, 
I believe, he hands it over to Mr Simpson." 
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"Who is he?" 

" The under-master — a good fellow ra- 
ther — ^nothing to do with v^, you know. 
He 's clever, too, and meant to go into the 
church, but he was so nervous, he could not 
pass his examination, and got plucked.'' 

"Plucked I" cried John, "what ever can 
you mean 1 I have seen a goose plucked — 
but a man ! Why, what does he look like ? " 

Paul fairly burst out laughing at the as- 
tonishment expressed in John's face, but he 
explained the meaning. 

"Well, what droll words they use in 
schools I Who would have thought it only 
meant not knowing all he was required?" 

" He knows enough. He is really clever, 
or Dr Pearse would not have him ; but he 
is very nervous, and when the examiners 
ask question after question, his thoughts fly 
to the four winds, he says, and his answers 
are the silliest possible. But I am tiring 
you with all this talk, and I think if I go 
off at once I may catch my father at home, 
and get him here to you this evening." 

" But do not go yet," said John, " I have 
many things I want to tell you about." 
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" Better leave it till to-morrow ; I shall be 
in then to see how you like my father. If 
he does not come to-night, he will to-mop- 
row morning, I am sure ; and I will see you 
afterwards. I cannot well stay now. I did 
not know how late it was, and I am anxious 
to talk to my father about you." 

And, though somewhat disappointed at 
not having been able to tell Paul all he 
wished, John was too timid to urge him to 
prolong his stay, and comforted himself 
with the thought that, after all, a few hours 
would not make much diflference. 

Early next morning Dr Dewar called- 
John was dozing when he came into the 
cottage, and as the Doctor was likely to pass 
that way again in a little time, he thought 
it better not to disturb him just then. 

" I expect he had a bad night," he said to 
Mrs Danby. 

The old woman answered in the affir- 
mative. 

" Let him sleep as long as he can ; I shall 
return in about two hours from now. He 
jooka very pale and thin, poor fellow." 
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" Ay, that he does/' answered Mro Dauby, 
sighing ; '' he always has, for the matter of 
that, ever since I 've had him with me." 

"Your grandson, I supfx;8e?" 

" No, sir ; he's not akin to me no way/' 

" Why, Paul, my son, told me you were 
his mother : when I saw you I imagined he 
must be your grandchild. He does not be- 
long to you, then V 

** He belongs to me, seeing he's been like 
my child ever since he was this high. His 
mother lodged with me seven years ago, and 
died in a fever. I never knew where she 
corned from, or what her friends were, and 
he was just left with me — ^ill as he could be 
to live. Then he had the fever too ; and 
when he got a bit better, he talked very 
strangely. He said as be had been taken 
away from his mother — ^his mamma, he 
called her. He was ever talking of it.'" 

" Indeed," said Dr Dewar; " and did you 
find his friends, or what?" 

" No, »ir, never found them. I wrote to 

the town he talked of, to a lass there I 

knew, but she said the name wasn't known 

there, and I settled in my own mind it was 

h2 
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just a fancy he 'd taken in the fever, and so 
it ran in his thoughts. After a bit he 
seemed not to think of it, and scarce ever 
spoke that way at alL But last night, 
every time he dropped asleep for a minute 
or two, he was taking on so about it, and 
I thought maybe I 'd make bold to tell you, 
seeing the young gentleman 's taken such a 
liking to him.*' 

"Very odd," said the Doctor; "very 
strange. Seven years ago ; that is a long 
whila And you did try to hear of his 
friends at the very town he spoke of ?" 

"Yes; and Lucy was a likely girl to 
have found out if there had been anybody 
near lost a child; so I made sure it was the 
fever." 

"It may have been, yet scarcely likely 
that the delusion would have lasted so long 
— ^unless, indeed," added the Doctor, con- 
sidering, " the idea had been originated be- 
fore, and then, during the illness, it may 
have left such an impression that even years 
could not entirely shake it oflf. And you 
wrote and inquired ? What sort of a person 
was the woman who brought him to you V* 
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"A queer-looking body, sure enough," 
repKed Mrs Danby, when Dr Dewax had 
made her hear the question ; " looked as if 
she'd tramped half over the country. But 
she seemed fond of the boy too— I noticed 
that." 

" Did she ? — ^very likely his own mother. 
Did she ever say anything that looked as if 
he were not her child V 

" Oh no ; he wasn 't well when they came, 
and she made a great piece of work about 
it — ^wouldn't let any one see to him till she 
laid down to rest, and woke up too ill to do 
anything ; then I tended the boy." 

" Some beggar woman or gipsy, I Ve no 
doubt," said the Doctor, thinking it better 
not to encourage an idea which the lapse of 
years seemed likely to involve in mystery ; 
" no knowing what stories she may not have 
taught him to impose on people and excite 
pity. There are so many deceits, one can't 
believe half one hears — and, after all, steal- 
ing children is an uncommon thing now, 
quite gone by. Bless me, they 're too great 
a trouble, and as plentiful everywhere as 
blackberries in hedge-rows — ^no need to 
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steal them. The best thing you can do is 
not to encourage the notion — only upset the 
boy, and spoil him for life. Better not men- 
tion it to my son either; he is romantic 
enough as it is, and it would unsettle him 
for his studies. I shall be back by the time 
John wakes up, I daresay;" and Dr Dewar 
took his leave. 

Good-natured man as he was, he was tho- 
roughly absorbed in his profession, so that 
though interested for the moment in Mrs 
Danb/s story, it was presently dismissed 
from his thoughts, to give place to what he 
considered more important matters. 

" Mother," called John from his bed, as 
Mrs Danby closed the outer door. 

" Why, Johnnie lad, I thought you were 
asleep — and I've woke you up with my 
noise." 

" No, I have been awake some time — ^I 
heard you and the gentleman talking; I 
guessed it was Dr Dewar.'' 

" What a pity you didn't speak — ^he co uld 
have seen to you then — and he's coming 
back on purpose. Why didn't you speak?" 
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" I — I couldn't — ^I did not want to talk 
to him — ^not just yet;" and John turned 
his face on to his pillow. 

" What made you tell him all that ?" he 
asked presently. 

"You talked so in the night, and his 
asking if you were my son set me off. I 
thought you *d be glad — are you sorry ?'* 

" Bather ; but never mind, you did for 
the best — ^we will not speak of it any more, 
please ; don't say a word more about it to 
him or Mr Paul either — ^please don't" And 
to this Mrs Danby very readily consented. 

When the Doctor returned, John's pale 
face and gentle voice re-awakened his inte- 
rest in lum, and he was almost ready to 
commence speaking of what Mrs Danby had 
told him. He checked himself, however, 
with the thought that it was a pity to dis- 
turb the boy's mind while he was in such a 
nervous, delicate state of health, and put 
the subject on one side, thinking to take an 
opportunity some day of talking it over 
with Paul ; but in a few hours other mat- 
ters occupied his attention, and he forgot it 
altogether. 
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" You take what I send," said he to John, 
as he was going away, " and keep quiet, and 
you will soon be well again. Mind you 
don't let Paul overdo you with booka He 
wants to make a learned fellow of you, but 
do you take it easily, and worry yourself 
about nothing ; and don't you make my son 
a Methodist, there's a good boy. It's as 
catching a thing as a fever sometimes, and 
it won't do for him;" and although the 
Doctor spoke in a light, half-joking way, 
which somewhat reminded John of Paul 
himself, there was a jar in his tone which 
John scarcely understood. 

He gave him no time for a reply, but 
with a kind shake of the hand, and a pro- 
mise to come again, if wanted, he wished 
him good-bye, and went away. 

For the next two or three days, in spite 
of the Doctor's medicines, John became 
worse rather than better. Not only were 
his hopes of Paul's assistance in discovering 
his mother overthrown, but the knowledge 
that there was a subject which might not 
be entered into with his friend produced a 
restraint even in his intercourse with him ; 
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for to have spoken of the past, after having 
heard Dr Dewar's expressed wish to the 
contrary, was now impossible. 

A few days, however, of care and proper 
medical treatment did, at length, produce 
some result ; and as his health returned his 
spirits became better, and his studies were 
gradually resumed Meanwhile the holi- 
days passed away — ^Paul's farewell visit was 
paid, and he was again left to himself — only 
now with the anticipated pleasure of writ- 
ing to, and receiving letters from, his friend. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

HABOLD GRJEME, 

"Hebe, Qrseme, go and fetch a boil 
wine from the Crown, and look sharp/ 
Richard Atwood, one evening when 8 
had been resumed at Cranbonme Be 
about a week. 

The senior ckss had a sitting-rooi 
study, as it was called, up stairs, 
free from restraint, they were allow 
pass the greater part of the evening — ^i 
supposed in study, and, as regarded c 
two, this was really the case at times, 
of late a worse influence had crept in a 
them — Sichard Atwood being at the 
of it, and his example being follows 
others (Dan Sandars among them), 
with better principles, nevertheless al 
themselves, from the love of fun, or ^ 
ness, to be led away by him. Sm< 
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novel-reading, cards, and, in the colder wea- 
ther, when they had a fire, hot sappers^ 
were constantly indulged in, to the great 
annoyance of the one or two who wished to 
study, and who often were compelled to seek 
the quiet of their own rooms. The junior 
boys passed the evening in the school-room 
below, Mr Simpson remaining with them. 

This evening Atwood had taken it into 
his head to give a supper, but a little while 
before an accident had befallen the bottle 
of wine procured for the occasion. In no 
good humour at this additional expense, he 
called up one of the juniors, a new boy, 
whom, from sleeping in the same room with 
himself, he considered his fag by right, and 
gave him the order to fetch another bottle 
from the Crown — an inn on the high road 
which bounded the rectory grounds. 

" But it's dark, and out of bounds — ^isn't 
it against the rules ?" asked Harold Greeme 
timidly. 

"What do you mean?" cried Atwood; 
** do what you are ordered." 

"I don't like breaking the rules," said 
Harold. 
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*' You dare to preach about the roles to 
m&— do you think I called yon np here for 
that ? I '11 teach you the roles/' and taking 
up a book beside him he flung it at Harold's 
head. 

The aim was troe^ and as the boy stag- 
gered back at the unexpected blow, the book 
fell to the groimd at the feet of Dan San- 
dars, who was standing near. 

"What's the row?" asked Beresford, 
looking up from his papers. 

" Nothing particular," answered Sandars, 
shrugging his shoulders ; *' only Atwood is 
trying to force Demosthenes into this 
youngster's head, but his skull's so thick 
that it couldn't get in, and fell to the 
ground" — ^and picking up the book he re- 
placed it on the table, adding in an under 
tone, " No need, Dick, to be so precious hard 
on a new boy." 

"Nonsense, Dan," replied Atwood, his 
ill-humour increased, "no good in giving 
way at first. Now, you scamp," he con- 
tinued, addressing Harold, ''do you mean 
to go or do you not? I will give you the 
advantage of a plain statement, and it will 
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save future explanations. You can get out 
and in again without being noticed. Mr 
Simpson does not keep a very sharp look- 
out — so there, the rules go for nothing ; if 
you are caught, the worst you can get is an 
imposition, probably only a censure, as 
you 're new ; but if you don't go, what you 
are certain of, is as thorough a thrashing as 
ever you got in your life — now be oflf." 

Harold stood still, looking very pale; yet 
in spite of the fear he really felt, there was 
so much resolution in his countenance, that 
Atwood was incensed beyond forbearance, 
and seizing him by the shoulder, he again 
asked in a voice of ill-suppressed passion, 
" Do you mean to go or not V 

" No, it 's against rule." 

" Say that again if you dare,'* said At- 
wood, inflicting a heavy blow on young 
Grseme. 

Before he could follow it up, as he in- 
tended, the door opened and Paul Dewar 
entered. Dan Sandars, seeing how the 
matter was likely to end, and having heard 
Paul that morning express some interest in 
Harold, had thought it as well to call him 
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to the rescue. Being so intimate with At- 
wood, Dan did not quite like to thwart him 
by interfering himself; moreover, he was 
aware that Paul's influence (though Atwood 
disliked him) would be likely to prove more 
beneficial on Harold's behalf, than his own. 

" What 's this V said Paul, as he came 
in ; " why, Atwood, I think you might let 
the boy alone, he has not been here a week ; 
what are you bullying him for V 

" I 'm not bullying him,'^ answered At- 
wood sulkily, for he feared as much as he 
disliked Paul Dewar ; " but school law must 
be kept up, and we can^t have mutinying 
among the juniors — ^they have always done 
as we ordered, and they shall stilL" 

" But what has he done, or not done ?" 
asked Paul 

One of the others partly explained. 

" Then, Atwood, I think you might have 
chosen another to do your errand; there 
are two or three below sharp enough to 
evade rules, if you must do the devil's work 
and force them into wrong ; this youngster 
would have been caught, ten to one." 

"What he wanted," muttered Sandars 
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loud enough to be heard by Atwood, and 
the two or three who, since Paul entered, 
had come round to see how the dispute 
would terminate. "Young Graeme's rather 
piously inclined, I hear " 

" Which I won't have in my room," in- 
terrupted Atwood ; " I hate saints." 

"Of course you do — ^Dick Atwood and 
the saints being naturally antagonistic!" 
said Sandars, with so comically grave an air 
that those near could not forbear a laugL 

"Have your laugh out," said Atwood, 
more irritated than he cared to shew ; " I 'U 
knock it out of Graeme before I Ve done. I 
owe him a thrashing now, so stand aside, 
Dan and Dewar, he shan't say I do not pay 
off as I go." 

" You will do nothing of the sort," said 
Paul quietly, but with that firmness which 
to a bully like Atwood was for the time all 
powerful, "unless he is in the wrong; 
what has he been doing in your room to 
offend you?" 

Atwood hesitated, and Sandars answered 
for him — 

" Richard says, he has been here a week, 
N 2 
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and still reads his Bible every morning, and 
performs certain other old-fashioned religi- 
ous duties, not generally approved of here ; 
doing it in spite, I believe, of sundry strong 
hints to give it up; though as Atwood 
and he have it all to themselves, I know 
nothing further." 

"The truth is," said Atwood, feeling 
obliged to speak, and assuming an air of 
bravado, " The truth is, the fellow 's a sham 
— spraying boys always are. They think the 
Doctor will hear of it, and be pleased ; but 
I hate the system, and I '11 have no smooth- 
tongued young hypocrites in my room. Aa 
Sandars said, the saints and I are anta- 
gonistic.'" 

"And you going into the Church!'' ex- 
<5laimed Beresford. 

" The very reason I mean to keep clear of 
it all just yet. I shall have a surfeit of 
praying and Bible reading by and by, no 
doubt, so I'll have none of it now; and 
see if I don't cure this young scamp of 
it." 

" I say again, you had better not try," 
Jntenupted Paul, coolly. 
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" And why should I not ? What is Graeme 
to you?*' 

" Well, it so happens that his father and 
mine were old college chums, and I intend 
taking him under my particular charge. I 
should have done so before, only I wanted 
first to see what stuff he was made of, and 
whether his cousins — the elder one, at 
least — would have stood by him; but as 
Harry Clarke appears to be fully occupied 
in taking care of himself, I see that I 
must take Grscnie in hand, or' no one else 
will." 

" Harry Clarke couldn't do him much 
good, in spite of his age, as he is still among 
the juniors," observed Dan. 

" He might have helped him as regards 
Atwood," said Paul, "for Clarke and he 
appear very friendly. However, Atwood, 
you understand now that I don't choose 
Graeme to be interfered with, unless he tho- 
roughly deserves it. I promised my father 
to see he wasn't knocked about." 

" Why could you not have said that be- 
fore, and saved a fuss?" asked Atwood. 
" Of course I don't want to meddle witK ^^^i2c 
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particular frienda I thought he belonged 
to nobody up here/' 

" And therefore could be bullied with im- 
punity," was on Paul's lips ; but for Harold's 
sake he checked it, thinking it wiser not to 
provoke the other's enmity too far. 

" Why not make an exchange of it, At- 
wood V* he said presently. " I have a room 
to myself, but I will take young Graeme into 
mine if you lika You have often wished 
your second bed anjrwhera" 

" A capital plan for Harold ; but I thought, 
you preferred being by yourself, '^ observed 
Sandars. 

" I do ; but I can't have the boy annoyed. 
He is a quiet little fellow. Well, Atwood^ 
what do you say ?" 

"Settle it so, to be sure," replied he, 
really pleased ; for he had long coveted a 
bedroom to himself. " But will Mrs Morley 
alter it?" 

" No doubt of it, if I talk it over with 
her," answered Paul, carelessly. 

Mrs Morley was housekeeper at Crari- 
boume Rectory, and as the Doctor's wife 
iad very delicate health, all domestic ar- 
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rangements were left entirely in her hands. 
Although she sometimes abused or over- 
estimated her power, she was not disliked 
among the boys, and, as a last resource, all 
knew that when any arrangement (in itself 
of no great moment) interfered with their 
comfort, a golden bribe would turn the 
scales in their favour. 

"Then youVe both agreed to the ex- 
change V* said Dan. 

"Yes, anything to please," replied At- 
wood ; " anything, so that I am not annoyed 
with Graeme's pious pursuits. We get four 
hours at least in church every Sunday, and 
school prayers every night and morning — 
that ought to be enough, and more than 
enough, for any boy.*' 

" I call it such a satisfaction to one's con- 
science, quite a merciful interposition of 
Providence, in truth," said Sandars, trying 
to look very serious, " that we have any one 
to perform our duty for us so regularly, or 
v'ith many of us it would not be done at 
all." 

" Don't look horrified," whispered Paul 
in Harold Grrome's ear ; " he is only * haver- 
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ing/ as they call it in the NortL Do yoa 
know what I mean?" 

" Yes ; talking nonsense," said Graeme, 
his eyes sparkling with pleasure at the fa- 
miliar word. 

" True ; and now down-stairs with yoiL 
To-morrow I will persuade Mrs Morley ta 
let you pass into my room.'* 

" Oh, thank you ; but she doesn't look 
very good-natured," sighed Harold, fearing 
that even Paul's persuasions might prove 
futile in delivering him from the persecu- 
tions to which he had been subjected during 
the past week. 

"A golden talisman is invincible with 
housekeepers — there 's a proverb worthy oi 
Solomon himself. Down-stairs with you; 
and if you have no faith in Mrs Morley's 
good-nature, have some in Plaul Dewar's 
diplomatic abilities." 

"Send up your cousin, Grseme," called 
Atwood, as Harold was going. 

" Which ? Harry or Edward V 

"Edward! What use would he be to 
me? a baby like that; worse than you, 
only he 's not pious. No, send up Harry. 
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Clarke, senior, is not so squeamish about 
rules — he knows the way to the Crown.** 

Harold Grseme ran down-stairs, scarcely 
daring to believe the good fortune that was 
about to befall him in being rid of Atwood's 
tyrannical interference. He was perplexed, 
though, at the message he had been com- 
missioned to deliver, and, since he knew its 
purport, was hesitating whether to give it 
or no. Atwood's voice calling for Harry 
Clarke relieved him from all difficulty, and 
left him at liberty to enjoy in anticipation 
the change to take place next day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PAUL AND HAEOLD. 

" Would you like a brisk walk this frostj 
morning, Harold?" asked Panl of yoimg 
Graeme, the day following ; " come along — 
we shall have a full hour, and I want a litde 
talk with you." 

Harold readily equipped himself, and the 
two started together. 

"And so you have contrived to offend 
Atwood already V said Paul, after having 
set his companion's mind at rest in regard 
to Mrs Morley's approval of the change pro- 
posed over night ; " how came it all about?" 

" I scarcely know," answered Harold ; ** I 
tried to do all he wished that was not wrong 
— ^fetched him hot water of a morning, and 
all that sort of thing." 

" Only you would not give up reading the 
Bible, eh?" 
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" Yes ; that was it, chiefly," said Harold 
colouring. " He said he hated the sight of 
the boof 

" And what made you take to reading it ? 
boys at school rarely do. By the way, you 
have never been at a regular school, have 
you?" 

"No. At Glasgow I went to a day- 
school only. Now that mamma is ill and 
gone abroad, there is no help for it" 

" Gone to Madeira, has she not V* 

" Yes, she was very bad before she left, 
and your father persuaded her to go thera 
It is now three months since she went. I 
then stayed with uncle Harry in London 
till the Christmas holidays were over, and 
we all came here." 

" Harry and Edward went to school in 
London, did they ? " asked Paul. 

" Yes, to some large public school ; but 
Harry, uncle said, had got among a bad set 
who were ruining him, and then, as your 
father had recommended mamma to send 
me here after Christmas, my uncle took 
Edward and Harry from their school, and 
arranged that they should come too. Harry 
o 
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did not like it though, and blames me for 
it, because, he says, if it had not been for 
my coming, his father would not perhaps 
have thought of sending him from London, 
and he misses his companiona" 

"The very thing your uncle wished, I 
expect ; whoever they may be, he does them 
no credit. Your younger cousin, Edward, 
seems a nice boy enough — ^I rather like him.** 

" Every one does almost — he is not a bit 
like Hany; and he was glad to come to 
Cranboume and leave London."* 

"Andyou?*' 

** Well, I have not liked it much — ^being 
with Atwood. I shall be happy enough 
now. I am glad your father told you about 
me. 

" He was sure to do that ; but I left you 
to yourself this week — I wanted to judge 
what you and your cousins were. How 
comes Harry Clarke among you juniors ? he 
is sixteen — ^I heard him say so yesterday." 

" I can't tell how it is ; perhaps beeai at 
a bad school" 

" Or idled his time,'' remarked Paul ; 
"you are beyond him, are you notT' . 
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" In some things only ; how came you to 
know ?" asked Harold, looking up in sur- 
prise. 

" I found out from Mr Simpson this 
morning," replied Paul, smiling. " You are 
under my charge now, therefore I wish to 
know what you are reading, &c. But you 
have not answered a question I put to you 
a short time back. What made you start 
with reading the Bible every morning? I 
expect you are the only one here who thinks 
of such a thing." 

" Mamma made me promise that I would 
never miss reading it — she did not know 
what boys' schools are." 

" I expect not," said Paul, sighing. ** You 
kept it up, though?" 

" Yes ; I tried. Atwood threw things at 
me, and interrupted me in all ways. He 
said he would bum the Bible some morn- 
ing. I don't know what I should have done 
then.*' 

" He 's a scamp," muttered PauL 

" I can 't tell how it would have been if 
you had not interfered. I am thankful I 
can do as mamma wished without fear of 
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being prevented. You do not think me a 
fool and soft for keeping my promise to her, 
do you?" 

" No, indeed, I do not," answered Paul, 
gently. " A promise to a mother is a sacred 
thing ; and you are right — every way ri^ht 
— ^in keeping this one. I would give, no 
one knows how much, that I had no broken 
promises on my conscience;'^ and Paul 
walked on in silence for some time. 

Presently he said — 

" Now, I am going to preach to you what 
I do not practise myself, but it may do you 
good notwithstanding. I do not wish to 
find fault with you for doing as Mrs Orseme 
wishes, or to sneer at you for it — ^far, far 
from that I do honour the boy who has 
the manliness to own, if need be, among his 
school-fellows, that he loves and reverences 
his mother ; and if I heard of your saying 
or doing anything that implied otherwise, I 
would cut you for it sooner than I would 
for anything else; but you must have a 
stronger principle than that to fight life's 
battles with, and school, you know, is a 
boy's first step into the world" 
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" That is why mamma made me promise 
to read the Bible every day." 

" And apart from her wishes," asked 
Paul, " do you think it a right thing to do?'^ 

" Yes, certainly," replied Harold, after a 
moment's thought. 

" For why V said Paul quickly. 

'* One cannot be a Christian and leave the 
Bible unstudied." 

" And you mean to be one V 

" Yes," said Haroli 

** Mind, I am not talking of nominal 
Christianity now ; we are all Christians at 
that rate — bom in a Christian country, go 
to church on Sunday, and are not Moham- 
medans — but are you aiming at more than 
that?" 

" I hope so. I mean to try and serve 
Christ — only those are Christians," said 
Harold ; " and reading the Bible will teach 
me how to serve Him rightly." 

** That is what I wanted to come at," an- 
swered Paul " You see that, of itself, it is 
right to read the Bible — ^not to please your 
mother merely, not even because you have 
promised her — but it is a right thing to do. 
o2 
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Therefore do it; stick to that principle. 
You will find it a rock to stand by when 
other things fail I know it by experience," 
said Paul, sadly. 

" I should like to ask you something, if I 
may/' said Harold presently in a timid voice. 

"Ask on— what is it?'' 

"You said just now you were going to 
preach what you did not practise, and I 
can't understand, because — because" — 

" Well, don't hesitate ; one would think 
you were talking to Atwood — out with 
it." 

" Only you 11 think me very impertinent" 

" Never mind what I think ; what is it ?" 

" Don't you practise what is right ? Are 
not you a Christian V 

" No,"'Said Paul, moodily. 

" And yet you wish me," began Harold. 

" Did you ever notice a finger-post, Ha- 
rold, and think how it stood there x)ointing 
out the way — ^never stirring one inch itself, 
till at last as it grew old and useless it cum- 
bered the ground, and was only fit to be 
flung into the fire ? — ^that 's like me." 

" No, it 's not," said Harold warmly, " for 
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you do what 's right ; I have heard from the 
boys, you never " 

"I never do anything mean, or dis- 
honourable, or brutal, if I can help it," 
interrupted Paul, "just because I hate 
those things. Doing right means much 
more than thaty 

"How?" 

" It sometimes means doing what is un- 
pleasant, simply because it is right, and 
striving to Jike it on that account ; it means 
leaving undone what we are inclined to do, 
because it is wrong, and striving to abhor 
it, though in spite of ourselves ; it means' 
to take Christ for our Master, to learn of 
Him, follow, and submit ourselves to Him ; 
it means all this, and all this I have never 
done." 

" But you know " 

*' Yes, I know it," interrupted Paul " I 
have seen it these last few months as I never 
did before. Years ago, when I was your 
age (perhaps a year younger), I began to be 
religious, as I thought My mother had 
died a little before, and I was sent away to 
school I began to read in the Bible evei-y 
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(lay as you have done — ^it was her little 
Bible — but school-fellows mocked and 
sneereil, and although my love for my 
mother was as deep and true as it had ever 
been, it did not strengthen me against that 
I read secretly for a time, then gradually 
the habit dropped, and, till quite lately, 
never was resumed. Thinking of this, made 
me speak to you as I did just now. It 
seemed almost like going through it all 
again myself, and I wanted to warn you 
that, — good as it is to do right to please your 
mother, — to do right because it is rights and 
because you will not do wrong, is a higher, 
ay, and a firmer ground to stand on ; but 
there, it 's too bad to bring you out and do 
nothing but preacL'* 

"I am glad of it," said Harold. "No 
one has talked to me in that way since 
mamma left England. Uncle Harry is 
always busy, and aunt generally too ill to 
speak much. You make me think of the 
pleasant talks Jessie and I used to have 
with mamma and aunt Mary." 

" Who is Jessie ? your little sister V* 

"Yes." 
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" How old is she? — ^younger than you?" 

" Yes ; two years younger than I am — 
about eleven." 

" And who is aunt Mary ? — ^but you will 
think I am very inquisitive ; only from my 
father speaking about your mother to me, 
I know the names of many of your relations 
— ^your calling them by their Christian 
names is confusing." 

" You would know who aunt Mary is, if 
I called her aunt Malcolm." 

" Oh, yes — Mrs Malcolm. She has gone 
with your mamma. My father was telling 
me that her only child died years ago." 

" He was drowned ; if he had lived he 
would have been about a year older than I 
am. She was a widow then, poor aunt 
Mary, and she came to live with us — ^papa 
had died just before — ^it was a sad, sad 
time. But aunt Mary did us all good." 

"How?" 

"She had different thoughts about re- 
ligion to us. I believe she had for years, 
and then my cousin's death made her dwell 
on it even mora She has been such a 
comfort and stay to mamma these many 
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years. How you would like her! I 6hall 
write and tell her all about you, and then 
if mamma recovers and comes home — ^but I 
fear" and the boy's eyes filled with teara 

"You must look to the brightest side^ 
Harold ; my father spoke hopefully of her 
recovery, and your aunt Mary is with her." 

" Yes. She has every comfort — ^what a 
girl you must think mel" added Hacrold, 
brushing away the tears. 

"No, I don't," answered Paul, kindly. 
"Tears are no proof of weakness — at idl 
events the strongest man I have read of 
shed them." 

" Who do you mean V asked Harold. 

*' The Apostle Paul" 

"Oh, yes. But people, especially boys, 
think it babpsh" 

" Possibly. They would call me a baby 
then. Not many days ago I had a ' regular 
good cry,' as I once heard a school-girl 
call it." 

" You V said Harold, looking up aston- 
ished, and feeling perhaps as much surprise 
at Paul's cool way of speaking about it as 
at the fact itself. 
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" You think I do not look as if I was 
much given to tears," replied Paul ; " neither 
am I, nor to speaking of it ; only I wanted 
you to understand that some boys do not 
consider it babyish, that is all And now, 
Harold, we are just at home ; I may not 
have a quiet talk with you for some time, 
for I study hard of a morning — ^but, begin 
as you intend to go on ; keep out of At- 
wood's way; and do not be led by your 
cousin Harry, although he is a relation, and 
older than yourself/' 

"I do not think he will interfere with 
me ; if he will let Edward alone, I shall be 
glad." 

" You must try to help Edward, as he is 
a little younger than you — ^that is only fair. 
If there is a thing puts me in a rage, it is 
to see an older brother leading a younger 
wrong — I always feel disposed to stop it — 
yet there 's good in Harry, only he is idle. 
Once Atwood gets hold of him he will be 
done for.'* 

" Why should Atwood care about him ?"* 

'* Because he can make him of use, in a 
hundred ways, as you will soon learn. He 
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helps those who can help him in retnm — 
but I forgot, all this has nothing to do with 
a junior like you. There, Harold, do yoa 
hear the first bell ? we mnst make haste or 
we shall be late ;*' and setting the example, 
he changed his quick walk into a ran, and 
both reached the Bectory in good time. 

With little incident the weeks at Cran- 
boume were passing away, and the sunmier 
holidays drew near. Harold Orseme was 
happy and comfortable. Letters from 
Madeira told of his mother's increasing 
strength, and spoke of, perhaps, a speedier 
return than had been anticipated He was 
now accustomed to school life, and found it, 
on the whole, very pleasant Paul stood 
his friend on all occasions when the protec- 
tion of an elder boy was needed, and 
Edward Clarke was like a younger brother 
to look after and assist ; for, though only a 
few months his junior, a naturally weak 
constitution made him often very thankful 
for Harold's care. 

Paul liked Harold much. His father^s 
recommendation, and the peculiar way in 
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which he was left, had interested him. 
Added to this, something in the tone of his 
voice reminded him of John, and made him 
like to hear him speak. Not that John and 
Harold were alike in character. There was 
eertainly the same love for Christ — the de- 
sire to live for Him ; but in John it was far 
stronger, and more matured Though im- 
educated, and, of course, far below Harold 
in knowledge, John was older in his thoughts 
and feelings, more self-reliant, more firm in 
his purposes. Paul never, in fact, com- 
pared the two. He helped and strength- 
ened the one, and liked that he should look 
up to him — ^from the other he was willing 
to learn, and respected him as something 
far superior to himself. 

Paul and Atwood became no better 
friends, rarely speaking to one another, and 
then with coldness and restraint; They 
never personally clashed — both seemed to 
avoid it ; but their principles came into con- 
stant collision through their influence on 
others. As for Dan Sandars, Paid and he 
remained good friends, though a love of fun 
and an easy good-natured disposition often 
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drew him under Atwood's influence, and led 
him into all sorts of wild pranks which he 
afterwards regretted 

Beyer's Court was by no means forgotten. 
John wrote (to Paul's great pleasure), telling 
of his studies, of Esther and his little scho* 
lars. His letters always brought a good 
influence with them. The deep earnestness 
— the striving to do heartily the work that' 
came in his way, mean though it might ap- 
pear — tl e longing to do more — all these 
feelings (expressed, as they were, most sim- 
ply, even badly) never failed to stir Paul's 
better impulses to the utmost. 

" Do not undertake too much," he once 
wrote to John. " I thought I was working 
hard here, but your life has more real work 
in it than mine. You think that I shall 
laugh at your reading to old women, and 
teaching the younger ones to spell, or per- 
suading Matthews to share his beer with his 
wife, instead of drinking the week's wages 
away at the public-house, but you judge my 
thoughts wrongly. It seems to me, in spite 
of the opinion of the world, that your work, 
simple and limited in its influence as it may 
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appear, is of greater value than poring over 
Greek orations or German metaphysics. As 
I put aside my books last night, I compared 
your probable day's work with my own. The 
world's praise may one day encourage me in 
mine, but in yours angels are already inte- 
rested ; and He whom you serve blesses and 
approves it. And as I thought on, looking 
out into the silent night, up to the myriads 
of worlds that make one intensely feel the 
utter insignificance of this, with all its pomp, 
and show, and learning, I could almost have 
bowed the knee — almost have said, with 
heart, and soul, and will, *I, too, will serve 
Thee ' — almost, only cdmosV 

And Paul knew not, till long days after, 
how, over that letter, tears had fallen, and 
earnest prayers been offered that hesitation 
and doubt might be driven away, and that, 
in meekness and childlike humility, in 
"newness of spirit," he might take upon 
himself the easy yoke and loving service of 
Christ. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SWIMMmO LESSON. 

Not far from the Rectory, as I have said, 
was a stream, and here, in the warm sum^ 
mer evenings, the boys would frequently go 
to bathe and swim. One evening, about s 
week before the close of the hidf-year, a 
party of them set off for that purpose — ^the 
two Beresfords, Harold Graeme, his two 
cousins, and Atwood. There was one fa- 
vourite spot to which they often repaired. 
A magnificent old beech grew close to the 
bank, and the branches spread out over the 
water, which was there clear and not too 
deep. Here the younger and more timid 
ones liked to bathe, while those expert at 
swimming went further out, where the water 
was much deeper. 

When they reached the place Atwood and 
Harry Clarke threw themselves under some 
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trees close by, leaving the others to enjoy 
the cool water without them. 

" Stupid work this, coming out with 
them," observed Atwood, looking sneeringly 
at the younger lads. 

" You need not have come to oblige me, 
as Beresford was with us," said Harry ; for 
it was a rule that none of the junior class 
went to bathe unless Mr Simpson or an 
elder boy were with them. 

" No, there was no need. How anxious 
Beresford is to teach his brother to swim ; 
you do not take much trouble with 
yours." 

" Harold sees to him. He is so much 
younger than I am; and to tell you the 
truth, Atwood, I am sick of being mixed up 
with that set. You must help me into your 
class/' 

" I will do all I can, as I promised. No 
doubt, with my help, you will move up next 
Christmas ; there will be some changes then. 
It was partly to talk it over that I came out 
with you this evening. You see, if I give 
up my time to help you, it 's only fair you 
should help me in return." 
p2 
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" Of course,'* said Harry ; " and anything 
I can do I wilL" 

" The only diflScnlty I have is being hard 
11]) for cash now ; little things left unpaid ; 
and if I go without settling, there is never 
any saying what row they might not kick up 
here while I am away. I suppose you could 
not lend me anything ? It 's an awkward 
time to borrow, I know ; every one 's despe- 
rately short at the end of the half." 

"I am not," said Harry, with a little 
pride; "my father sent me some money 
last Monday, to pay off any odd scores, and 
leave free of debt" — ^Atwood had contrived 
to find this out before — '' so I can lend you, 
if it *s nothing outrageous." 

Atwood mentioned what he wanted. 

" I think I can do that, and if there is a 
regular examination next Christmas you 
must help me through." 

" There is sure to be an examination. I 
daresay two of you juniors will pass up, for 
Beresford goes to college in October, aiid 
Copleston and White both leave at Christ- 
mas. As many as the Doctor intends to 
move into ours, he takes from the first 
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among the juniors. Young ^eresford will 
come first : with all my help you will not 
pass him, m, of course, there are many 
things I can't assist you in at all, and he has 
been here for some time, and worked welL 
It will be between you and Ora3me for the 
second place ; and if for no other cause than 
to spite him, and keep him down, I would 
jmsh you on if I could. I hate that boy." 

** He 's a good fellow too.'' 

" Good — too good for me I But what a 
timid little mortal your brother is ; never 
saw such a boy. Your mother should have 
sent him to a girls' school How often has 
he been here I yet all he can do is to splash 
about among those branches, tmless Orseme 
takes him out He 11 never learn to swim 
at that rate." 

''He is very timid and delicate," said 
Hany, apologetically. 

*' Seeing him look so frightened makes 
me incjined to go in too, and give him a 
plunge. A good sousing would take some 
of his fear away.*' 

" Oh. let him be," said Harry ; "he is a 
nervous little fellow." 
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" Nervous ! Bonghing it will make a 
man of him. I expect he has been *mam- 
my's pet boy.'" 

"Do as yoa like, he certainly wants 
making more boyish," replied Harry, his 
brotherly feelings stifled by the artful words 
of Atwood, who knew that Mrs Clarke's 
partiality for her younger and more delicate 
son was a sore poiut with the other. 

It was not to Atwood's advantageto offend 
Harry ; nevertheless, on seeing Edward's 
timidity, he cotdd not resist his desire to 
torment him a little. Another motive, how- 
ever, and a stronger one, influenced him just 
now. When he said before that he hated 
Harold, he had not over-expressed his feel- 
ings ; and since he was too great a coward 
to bring down Paul Dewar on himself by 
any aggression on Graeme, he thought it 
would answer the same purpose to worry 
Edward, when he could safely do so with- 
out rousing his elder brother too far. In- 
fluenced by these motives, into the water 
he went. 

The Beresfords were some way off; Ha- 
rold and Edward were just about to come 
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out ; Harry still lingered under the tree, 
watching his brother with little kindness, 
for the poison of AtwoodV words was still 
rankling in his heart. 

" Don't give up yet, Graeme ;. you have 
not had a swim," said Atwood. '* I will 
look after Edward now." 

" I 'm tired," said Edward, " I 'm coming 
out." 

" Not yet. Harry wants me to give you 
a lesson — ^you will never learn paddling 
about that way. Leave hold of that branch, 
and trust yourself to me;" and much as 
Edward disliked it, resistance was rendered 
useless by the friendly support being jerked 
out of his hand. " There now — that 's right 
— don't be afraid — use your hand so — ^now 
try by yourself" — ^and before Edward was 
aware, Atwood left him to shift as he 
could. 

He was now in water far beyond his 
depth, and taken by surprise, he lost all 
self-possession, and after one or two inef- 
fectual struggles, he was fast sinking, when 
Harold, who had gone a little way off, so as 
not to exasperate Atwood, but who all the 
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time was keeping watch on their move- 
ments, swam towards him as rapidly as 
posijible, in time just to catch hold of him, 
and keep his head above water. Beresford, 
hearing Harold's call, hastened to his assis- 
tance. 

Till Harold's cry attracted his attention 
Harry had ceased to watch them. After 
seeing his brother with Atwood, he had lain 
down on the grass enjoying the cool air, and 
his thoughts were far away. At Harold's 
call he sprang up, and guessed at once what 
had happened, and he saw, too, that Atwood 
had reached the shore as coolly as though 
nothing had occurred. Seeing his brother 
safe, his first feeling was one of angry ex- 
postulation at his having left him in a part 
where he might have been drowned. 

" Drowned — nonsense !" said Atwood, 
" not where I left him, and with Beresford 
and Harold within hail. He never called 
out, or I should have turned. It will do him 
good — ^he will swim after this." 

" I don't like it, though," pursued Harry, 
as his brother, pale and frightened, was 
brought out of the water. " It was too bad 
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your leaving him; I never thought you 
would have done that/' 

" I could not tell how it would turn out. 
I really thought he was stronger and could 
swim better," said Atwood in an apologetic- 
tone, for he saw that Harry was much an- 
noyed. " I never intended to serve you like 
this — I merely thought to give you a fright, 
and throw you on your own resources in- 
stead of relying so much on Harold," he 
added in a frank tone to Edward — ^and he 
partly spoke the truth. His object had 
been merely to frighten the boy and annoy 
Graeme, and he had imagined that Edward 
could have contrived safely to reach the 
other side, where the water was much shal- 
lower. 

As his brother soon recovered from the 
fright, Harry's ill-humour passed off, and 
Atwood's apologies and excuses were ac- 
cepted. And he, though he disliked having 
thus to explain to a junior, was satisfied 
with what he had done. Harold's face and 
manner betrayed how much he had felt, and 
betrayed, too, that he partly understood 
Atwood's motives in the matter. This At- 
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wood liked. To make Harold suffer with* 
out dealing any open blow, and yet that he 
should partially recognise the hand that 
inflicted it, was the paltry revenge at which 
he aimed and in which he gloried. 

'' Get the Beresf ords not to talk of this — 
Harold and Edward too," he said to Harry 
as they came in sight of home; *'and I 
would not tell your mother, were I you. The 
thought that her favourite boy had been in 
any danger would make her nervous and 
miserable all through next half ; " and leav- 
ing the last words to produce their natural 
effect he let the subject drop, and, as he 
hoped, it never reached the Doctor's eara 
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CHAPTER XVt 

IN THE PABK. 

Paul had appointed to call at Boyer^s Court 
on the first Monday after his return, but on 
the Sunday afternoon preceding he suddenly 
detennined to walk over and take him by 
surprise. He remembered that, owing to 
Esther's blindness, John did not attend a 
Sunday school, but gave up the afternoon 
to her — ^sometimes taking her into the Park 
to teach her hymns, or read the Bible to 
her, there. Knowing this, Paul wondered if 
he should find him in the old place beneath 
the trees. As this was nearer to where his 
father resided than Boyer's Court, he thought 
of passing by the ornamental water in the 
Park before going on to Mrs Danby's cot- 
tage ; and very glad he was that he had done 
so, when he saw the little party seated near 
to the old spot John's delight was great as 
Q 
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he saw him approach, and throwing down 
his book he ran to meet him. 

" I somehow had a fancy you might 
come," said John. " I have been thinking 
this afternoon of that time last summer 
when you came here to say good-bye ; do 
you remember ?" 

" Remember — to be sure I do. And you 
expected me to-day?** 

" No, no ; yet I kept looking up, think- 
ing you might come perhaps." 

" How well you are looking I — ^you have 
quite a colour," remarked Paul, presently. 

" Mother generally says I 'm so white. It 
is the pleasure of seeing you, I expect 
Now I will send away my little ones, and 
then we can sit quietly and talk." 

The children were soon dismissed, except 
Esther, who would keep beside them now 
and again for a little time, and then suffer 
one of the others to lead her away for a 
walk — ^the honour of taking charge of the 
blind girl being one much sought after and 
esteemed among them. 

There was much for John and Paul to 
talk about, though John at first said little, 
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being too much interested in Paurs account 
of his studies and pursuits. Of Harold and 
the Ckrkes Paul scarcely spoke. He had 
mentioned them as new boys in one of his 
letters, speaking of Harold as a nice lad, but 
without giving their surnames, and when 
with John his thoughts generally went be- 
yond school life and companions into the 
future — ^its plans and hopes. Paul had long 
since decided not to follow his father's pro- 
fession, which he much disliked. He was 
as yet unsettled what course to pursue. All 
that he was certain of was, that he should 
leave Cranboume for college in the following 
year. 

" And you, John, you go on in your own 
way," he said, " only your Sunday school is 
larger." 

" Yes ; those things grow," replied John. 

"Mine's a selfish life," resumed Paul, 
presently, throwing stones carelessly into the 
water as he spoke. " I study to get on — 
that 's for self, of course ; I take amusement 
and recreation — that *s for self ; I come and 
talk to you — all to please myself ; not a bit 
of good do I to anybody or anything." 
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" But you do. There 's that younger boy 
you told me of in one of your letters ; you 
took his part and helped Idm.'^ 

" Yes, I did that much ; but what is it? 
— encouraging one boy. Such a youngster, 
toor 

** It 's a great deal, I think. And should 
you look at it by itself 2 You forget the 
future, and all that may result from the help 
you give him." 

" That 's a long way to look forward. I 
should like, if I did any good at all, that it 
was something that had * results' very 
quickly." 

'' Yet I fancy those things that produce 
most show and noise very rapidly, die as 
soon away, and leave little traces behind. I 
think in the next world we shall look back 
with surprise, and find that some who were 
made a great fuss with here, and honoured 
and talked of most, did far less lasting work 
for Christ than many imknown, unnoticed 
labourers, who did their duty quietly and 
thoroughly, laying the foundation on which 
others build ; but these — some of them, at 
least — ^get little credit for it among men.'* 
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** Ah, well," said Paul, in his bantering 
way, " I would rather not lay foundations; 
not that I care a straw for noise or praise ; 
but yet if I did work, it must be at some- 
thing which shewed * results ' quickly, that I 
might see progress was really being made." 

" We cannot always have that," answered 
John, with his quiet smile ; "we must work 
on, and trust God to prosper it. ' In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand : for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good' — and yet, even in the face of that, I 
sometimes lose heart." 

" From what reason ? " 

" Because Boyer's Court is such a little 
comer of the world ; but then I try to think 
of those circles there." 

"What circles?" asked Paul. 

John flung a stone into the water, saying, 
" See there how it spreads. One touch on 
the water and — ^watch it — ^you cannot tell 
exactly how far it goes, spreading, spread- 
ing ; and if we can once, with Grod's help, 
make an impression on another's heart, aa 
q2 
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that stone on the water, there is no telling 
where it may end, or how far the circles 
may spread. Sometimes it almost frightens 
me when I think — and yet, too, it is a happy 
thought — ^what power a word may have. 
Like the first push which sets a stone roll- 
ing down a hill, it might put into motion 
influences we little dreamed of, whose ex- 
tent and importance we shall never know till 
the books are opened, and the mystery of this 
world m made clear in the light of eternity.** 

" What has put all this into your head, 
John?" 

" I have been thinking of it lately very 
much, and your books have helped me to 
arrange my thoughts. Is it not an awful 
power we all possess to be able to influence 
a soul for good or bad; to know that a 
word spoken in season, that the lesson of 
Calvary faithfully and lovingly taught, may 
win a brother to the Master's feet, to praise, 
and serve, and love Him for ever — ^f or ever ?** 

" And you think that that one scene from 
Christ's life — the lesson of Calvary, as you 
call it — sufficient to change any one to that?'* 

" I do. Once let a human heart conteni- 
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plate the Saviour dying there, and it cannot 
continue to look and remain untouched — 
the eyes must be turned away, or they will 
weep tears of love and repentance which 
will issue in devoted service, in self-forget- 
f ulness, in that earnest love which is the 
fulfilling of the law." 

" Have you finished all your books yet V* 
asked Paul, as Esther's return interrupted 
the silence which had followed. 

''All but one, and that is nearly read 
through." 

"And the Latin? you wrote me you 
thought of beginning it — did you ?" 

" Yes ;" answered John. " Mr Johnstone 
bought me a granmiar — an old one at a 
book-stall — ^he helps me at times — he learnt 
when he was a boy, but I am sorry I told 
you of it." 

"And why?" 

" Because I get on badly, and it is just 
the thing you would laugh at me about." 

" I often do that as it is." 

"Yes — ^in things I don't mind; but, 
generally, being laughed at is a trial to me 
— a very gi-eat one." 
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" From being alone so much. One half- 
year at Cranboume would get you over 
that You need not fear my laughing ; I 
shall certainly come to-morrow and noiake 
you pass an examination in declensions and 
verbs — ^have you got to them ?" 

" Yes ; all through that." 

" You have done wonders then, with all 
your other duties ; but are you going ? it is 
pleasant here." 

" Yes, it is ; still I must go," said John, 
rising. " Esther and I promised mother to 
be back early — ^now I must collect my 
children." 

^'Do you bring them all out with you, 
and take them home again ?" 

" No ; not as a rule — except some little 
one, perhaps. They come here to play, and 
come and go as they please ; if they like to 
listen to me and repeat their hymns, they 
do so, or if they are not minded to do it, they 
let it alone ; sometimes I have many chil- 
dren, sometimes very few. I generally tell 
them when I am going home, in case any of 
the very young ones are tired ; then I take 
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them home, and the older ones can go on 
playing in peace." 

" You are an odd fellow/' said Paul ; " I 
should never think of such things/' 

"You are differently circumstanced; if 
you lived in Boyer's Court among them all, 
you would think of it too." . 

" I doubt it, John. I am afraid I should 
be myself wherever I was, aud that same 
self is not much given to looking after other 
people and taking trouble for them." 

" / can never believe thatj' said John, 
looking up into his friend's face. 

Paul smiled, and shook his head. 

" It is all selfishness, but I suppose you 
won't believe it As I am coming to you 
to-morrow, I think I will go home now, 
imless I can help you with Esther over the 
crossings or anything of that sort" 

"Oh, no, thank you," answered John; 
" we shall get along all right," and the two 
bade Paul farewell, and set off for Boyer's 
Court 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

DAY-BREAK. 

" You are doing too much, John," remarked 
Paul, the next day ; " yesterday in the Park 
you looked tolerably well I could not 
have believed you were so pale and thin." 

'' I was excited and flushed then, I dare- 
say; but I am well enougL I am not 
strong naturally, but there is not very much 
the matter." 

"Perhaps not. My father said last 
winter that you wanted care and quiet 
more than anything else." 

Paul did not like to add that Dr Dewar 
had said John needed more than all, to live 
in a healthier locality, and have greater ease 
and comfort. 

"You do too much," said Paul a^ain, 
when he had examined John's progress in 
the Latin grammar. 
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John «hook hi» hea^l — " Not enoii|(h/' 

" A ^eat (leal too much,** pursued Paul 
" I tmp]H)He you work on, binding tho«e 
things many faotirf) a day — then your even- 
ing claHw.'«, and other BcFyer'n Court im- 
prfnrrmic?nt« — your own reading — it in too 
much for you, indeed," 

** I mtiMt work. It in what we are sent 
into the wc;rld for, and while I live I niu«t 
do all I can/' 

" But why are you to kill yourinelf over it 
more than other people ? — look at the idler* 
thrrre are," 

"The very reason I should do more, 
t/> make up the deficiency,'' 

** A pleasant thing that ! to do more than 
your share, l^ecause others shirk it — ^why 
should you ?" 

" I have nothing to do with other people's 
nf;gligence. The work that comes to my 
hand, I must lal>our at, that is all Then 
think of what there is to be done— should 
any of us shrink from it, or fear to do ^ 
mucht — a world to be won back Uit 
(Jurist I" 

''But you will never change the world. 
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my dear fellow/' pursued Paul, arguing as 
he often did with John on purpose to hear 
what he woidd say. " You will never change 
it, it 's a more than Herculean task — ^you 
will never compass it.'* 

" No, / never shall," answered John ear- 
nestly. ''I was not thinking of myself 
except as one of Christ's army, who may 
probably do far less than most What I 
meant was, that where there is so much for 
Christians to do, all, even such a weak one 
as I am, should let no opportunity go, by 
which they may aid the cause. You know 
the ocean is only made up of little insigni- 
ficant drops, but each one tells, and the 
lowliest may do something for God. If only 
to dry one tear, to soothe one poor broken 
heart, it swells the amoimt of work done 
for Him; and if Christians did aU they 
coidd, how changed the world would be I" 

" I don't think so ; it is a Utopian idea. 
The selfishness in human nature is tougher 
than you think, and does not easily yield. 
All the Christians in the world, work as they 
will, can't do it" 

"Not alone — ^not of themselves. But 
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with God's Spirit working in and by them, 
they can and vrili do it one day. We are 
instruments in Qod's hands ; and if He con- 
descends to use us, shall we not throw our- 
selves heart and soul into our labour ? Oh, 
we must Imagine how we shall feel if, 
from eternity, we look back at our work 
here left undone, or (because we were too 
slothful to complete, or too proud to stoop 
to it) see it given to a more faithful servant, 
and hear him receive the conmiendation that 
we might have toiled for and won. To look 
back, perhaps, and see how we might have 
influenced this one for good, have helped 
that weaker one, or soothed that sorrow, 
yet did it not, though it was ready to our 
hands — could anything be sadder ?*' 

" But we cannot be perfect, John. The 
very best may leave things undone." 

"I know. It is little, at the most, that 
we can do ; but then, don't you think it a 
bad principle to excuse ourselves from doing 
all we might by saying, ' I am sure to leave 
something undone V We must aim at per- 
fection, though sure to fall short of it here.'* 

'* Eather a humbling thought that, John." 
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"And therefore a veiy useful one — to 
me, at lea.st/' he replied. " I get Tain iMMne- 
iim<m, and feel as if I must be better than 
tliose about me. Then I grow discontented 
at having such trifling woi^ to do, and en^y 
those of greater importance and inflnence" 

" A very natural feeling !" 

" A very wrong one," said John. " It ia 
for the Master to apportion the work, and 
for the servant obediently to perform it K 
wc only loved Christ more, and ourselves 
loss, we should be as content to bind shoes 
(if He willed it) as to preach on Mars Hill 
to the most intellectual people in the 
world." 

*' It is all that, though,"" said Paul, start- 
ing up, and pacing the little room ; "the 
knowledge of how much work there is to 
be done, and of how eamesdy and heartily 
one should set about it, that prevents my 
deciding to be a Christian." 

" It should rather make you one," said 
John. 

" I cannot be a mere nominal Christian," 
continued Paul ; " it must be a complete 
surrender or nothing. If I say, ' I will 
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serve Christ, I will take Him for my Master/ 
and don't keep up to it, I serve the devil at 
the same time, don't IV* 

" Yes ; but if Christ is not .your Master, 
the devil is already ; and I should not like 
to be one of his servants/' 

" You put it too strong, John," said Paul, 
standing stilL "I may not see my way 
clear to serving Christ as I think He should 
be served, when once acknowledged as Mas- 
ter, but to do the devil's work — ^no !" 

" But it must be one or the other ; there 
is no neutral ground. Oh, that you were a 
real earnest Christian ! It is the grandest 
thing a man can be. A ' worker together 
with Gk)d !' can one rise higher than that ?" 

" I had better go,'' replied Paul, trying to 
laugh as he spoke. "HI stay here listening 
to you, you will make me a Christian in 
spite of myself." 

"Then be one," pleaded John, longing 
that he could speak words which should 
touch his friend's heart. 

Paul noticed how his hand trembled as 
he laid it on his arm — ^saw, too, that his 
eyes were full of tears. 
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" I can't, John," he answered, speaking in 
a low, subdued tone ; '' you do not know what 
it would involve. My father and friends, good 
in some respects as they are, are all violently 
opposed to anything of the kind, and the 
world 18 tempting, situated as I am. I must 
sacrifice much ambition, forego many plea- 
sures, bring on myself many trials^ — alto- 
gether, give up very much.*' 

" And Christ gave up heaven, came here, 
and died for you;" and John's voice fal- 
tered. 

Paul started ; then taking up his hat, 
without a word he abruptly walked out 
Presently he put his head inside the half- 
open door. 

" Good-bye, old fellow ; I shall look in 
again to-morrow." And he was oflf again. 

The morrow came, but no Paul John 
was uneasy as his customary hour for call- 
ing passed, and anxiously looked out for 
him. But that evening went by and he did 
not come. Day after day the same ; he 
neither called nor wrote, and John won- 
dered ^t the cause. Was he offended ? was 
he annoyed? and yet these conversations had 
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mostly been of his own seeking. Was he 
ill ? then surely he would have written, ar- 
gued John. More than two weeks passed, 
and John had almost summoned courage to 
write, and ask him why he was keeping 
away, when, earlier than usual, one evening 
he walked in. He looked rather grave, 
John thought, but his manner was as kind 
and friendly as ever, as he talked over many 
things — Esther, the books, &c. — but with- 
out recurring to the last evening they had 
passed together. When these subjects were 
exhausted there came a dead silence. Paul 
suddenly broke it by exclaiming — 

"I left you strangely last time I was 
here, and never came as I said — were you 
not surprised?" 

" Yes ; I feared you were ill or offended." 

" Offended at what r asked Paul. 

" At my plain speaking." 

" If everybody would offend in the same 
way) it would be an improvement. John, I 
have decided. I will be — or rather, I will try 
to be— what you are — a servant of Christ." 

John could not answer; only tightly 
clasp the hand that held his. 
b2 
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" What you last said, settled it," con- 
tinued Paul, speaking in a low voice. " I 
could not stand out against that He left 
heaven for 7ne — ^for me who had rebelled 
so proudly — who had stood, as it were, 
with folded arms, saying, ' I will not obey' 
— ^and He died for me. That haunted me 
— I could not be rid of it. I might have 
continued to rebel against a God of power 
and might, though I knew to how little 
purpose, and that He would one day crush 
me altogether; but to rebel against that 
suffering Saviour, meekly, lovingly dying 
there, and for me — ^how could I ? If I strove 
to feel as I had done, there was still the 
fact. He had died there — died there for me; 
till at last I ceased trying to be my old self 
— only thought how good He was, and that, 
rebel as I had been. He loved me. Many 
times this week I came towards here, and 
went back again — I wanted to tell you thi% 
but there was another feeling, and I scarcely 
liked to tell you that as well." 

" What is it?— -will you not tell me?** 
asked John softly. 

"It was something of this kind. Yoa 
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remember once I said I would never be a 
mere nominal Christian. I thought then 
that if I served Christ at all, how earnestly 
I would do it — ^how much better than others 
did. But now I fear, what if I dishonour 
Him? For one to serve the devil is bad 
enough, but if I say before men, * I serve 
Christ,' and do it faithlessly, surely, John, 
that is worse, and injures His cause far 
more?" 

" But you will never do that," said John. 

" How can I answer for myself ? I 
thought I was much better than many 
others, and yet how blind and mad I have 
been! How can I tell what I may do 
now?" 

"Trust Him; the knowledge of our 
weakness is a source of strength, if it sends 
us to Him for aid." 

" And now, John," said Paul, sadly, " I 
shall not see you again till Christmas." 

John looked up, sorrowful and astoniidied. 

" My father has arranged to go to Hast- 
ings for two or three weeks ; from thence I 
^0 on to Cranboume direct. Forgive me 
that I have come so seldom. I have longed 
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to see you, but while I was in this state of 
indecision I could not You will have a 
parcel of books coming to you to-morrow. 
I have not forgotten them, and you will 
write to me. We go to-morrow." 

"So soon?'* 

" Yes," answered PauL " I wish it had 
been different ; but a few months will soon 
pass, and we shall both be working now. 
Though apart, it will be the same work, for 
the same Master ; you must think of that." 

" I do— I will," said John. 

" I love that word, Master — Eabboni, as 
Mary called Him," said Paul ; " to me it 
implies all that the Saviour is — ^Redeemer, 
Guide, Lord. How proud I once was that 
I bowed to none — that I stood m thought 
and feeling my own master! Miserable 
delusion that it was! And now what a 
strange happiness in looking up, in having 
found One so high above oneself ! Never 
could I have believed that there was such 
unspeakable joy in serving — ^in relinquish- 
ing our will to a higher, holier one." 

. For a long time the two talked together 
in a fellowship as delightful as it was new. 
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till Paul remembered that it was late, 
and he had promised his father to return 
early. 

'' Is that Esther singing up-stairs V* said 
he ; "I must bid her good-bye before I go, 
and that must be soon, now." 

In answer to his call, the child came care- 
fully down the stairs. 

"So you were singing up there — what 
wa^itr* 

" A hynm John taught me." 

" I remember hearing you repeat one a 
year ago, and I have never heard you say 
any since ; suppose you do now before I run 
away — only first I must tell you, that you 
will find among John*s books (when they 
come to-morrow) another for your fingers 
to read." 

Esther was delighted to hear of this. 
She had now learned to read with tolerable 
ease by means of the raised letters, and to 
one debarred from many channels of amuse- 
ment, it was a great happiness to receive a 
new book. 

" But the hymn," said Paul ; " repeat one 
to me, and then I must go/' 
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"My last one? I like that— shall I, 
John?" 

" K you like." 

" The Christian lives, but lives to fight; 

He struggles on his way. 
Christ's people are His soldiers, too, 
Christ leads them by His Spirit through 

From strife and victory. 

'* 'Tib not the skirmish of an hour; 

Sin yields not at a blow ; 
For pride of heart Lb ill to slay. 
And what seem'd overcome to-day 

WiU be to-morrow's foe : ** — 

repeated the chili 

" Thank you, dear ; I can tell who taught 
you that The right sort of fighting, John ; 
where did you meet with it ? It is rather 
quaint?" 

" I forget ; but I liked it, and learned it 
to teach Esther." 

"Well, good-bye, Esther," said Paul, 
stooping to kiss the child, " Good-bye, my 
brother," as he grasped John's hand. 

John could not answer. He could only, 
for one moment, raise his eyes to Paul's 
face — ^his quivering lips would not speak 
And when Paul had gone, he leaned his fac^ 
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in his hands, and wept tears of mingled 
sorrow and joy — sorrow, that months must 
pass before they could meet again ; joy, 
that Paul had found rest and peace in " the 
everlasting arms," 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

TBUE MANUNESa 

Pebhaps of all the pleasant hours at Cran- 
boume Rectory, those during the Sunday 
afternoons were the pleasantest to Paul; 
and if they had been so before, how much 
additional enjoyment was there now that 
religion had become a source of personal 
importance. Formerly it had interested 
him as a thing apart from his individual 
self — ^it had pleased him to observe how it 
had matured and strengthened John — and 
how in Harold Graeme it was slowly growing 
from the seed sown by a pious mother, into 
a principle of life. Now it was all changed 
— altogether new ; and the Sabbath after- 
noons were anticipated with a zest he would 
have before thought impossible. 

During the summer months, to spare his 
congregation the excessive heat, the Doctor 
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bad service in the evening instead of the 
afternoon, during which time the boys 
amused themselves without any great re- 
straint, provided an outward show of quiet 
and decorum was maintained. Generally 
with books, or in small parties, they lounged 
about the garden and grounds, finding 
shady nooks under the groups of old trees 
which grew here and there, with benches 
or rough seats beneath. To Atwood and 
his set it was a difficult matter to pass the 
afternoon, and the hours often dragged on 
wearily enough, unless they could get up 
a quarrel among the younger boys, or play 
off some practical joke on those who, like 
Paul Dewar, were disposed to spend it 
quietly. 

One Sunday afternoon early in Septem- 
ber, Bichard Atwood found himself un- 
usually dulL He had tried reading, but 
the books were either very stupid, or the 
weather too hot to enjoy them — ^he attempted 
to dose as he lay under the shade of a 
clump of elms, but it was to no purpose — 
and his companions, he declared, were just 
as bad as himself. 

S 
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"Why, Sandaxs," said he, "you are a^ 
frr^ye as an owl this afternoon — and how- 
miserably hot it is I — I suppose one had 
better not break rule, and go for a bathe." 

** Scarcely worth while — ^I expect if the 
Doctor knew, it is the sort of thing he 
would come down on more than anything 
else." 

''I declare I hate Sundays, as people 
keep them here. If they were kept as you 
used to do in Paris, Sandars, one would not 
mind — ^it would be a pleasant holiday. I 
could put up with church in the morning 
good-temperedly enough, if I might relax 
afterwards. I wonder how your saints get 
through the day — ^f ancy psahn-singing and 
Bible-reading from getting up till bed-time 
— ^awful ! — I couldn't exist." 

"It can't be very pleasant, certainly,** 
said Sandars, who was lying on his back 
with his coat and slippers off, and a large 
jug of lemonade close to his hand. "I 
never had any taste for singing hynms or 
reading religious books ; they are so uncom* 
monly slow." 

"I passed the Cranboume saintfif, just 
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now," said Hany Clarke; "they looked 
very cool and comfortable under the 
beeche«/' 

" Who was there?" asked Atwood. 

"Dewar, of course, and Harold, my 
brother, young Beresford, and Wliite/' 

"They weren't singing hymns, were 
they?" said Dan, raising himself on bis 
elbows. 

" Oh, no. They don't come it quite so 
strong as that. But there they were read- 
ing — quite proper — Sunday afternoon de- 
votions." 

" I wonder you let that brother of yours 
go with them," remarked Atwood ; " if he 
belonged to me, I'd kick him to pieces 
first." 

" I can't do that ; and it saves me trouble 
— he gets into no scrapes with them — that's 
one comfort." 

"And a precious milksrip he will grow 
up!" 

"Where are they, did you say?" asked 
Dan. 

" Under the beeches by the pond." 

"A much nicer place than this," re- 
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marked Dan ; " the sight of water, though 
it is only a pond, must be refreshing." 

" Trust the saints for making themselves 
comfortable, and picking out the pleasantest 
quarters," said Atwood with a sneer. " I vote 
we go and join them; it can't be duller 
than this, and disturbing them is better 
than doing nothing'' 

** Let them be in peace/' answered Dan ; 
" every one to their taste, and if Dewar and 
the rest like to sit and read, it is no harm 
to us." 

"Do as you please — ^I shall go— -come, 
Clarke, let us give your brother an ex- 
pounding on his Bible -reading — come 
along ;" and as Dan saw that Atwood v^aa 
bent on annoyance, he followed, thinking 
to prevent the misdiief being carried too 
far. 

" Dear me 1 it 's quite a pastoral scene,**^ 
said Atwood, as they reached the beeches. 
"Paul Dewar reclining at the foot of a wide- 
spreading beech tree, studying the Scrip- 
tures ; Harold at his feet, ditto, ditto ; the 
rest sitting round, all following my leader. 
Why, Edward, did you not think of running 
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tr> fcjtch the DfKjUir to 8ee hciw gwxl we all 
are!" 

Ah he «pokc, Paul closed hif* brwk, and 
eyed the Hfieaker with a l(K>k of Kuch anpl 
vAmUtmpt, that Atwrxnl nhrank from it, and 
vented hin UimjHtt on young Clarke, who 
wa8 nean^t U) him. 

" The Bible I'' cri(5<l he, taking the book 
from hiH YiaiuIh ; " why, Harry, I would be 
ashamed to let him make Huch a fool of 
himnelf — ^you will never be a man if you 
take to thifli — ^nothing, for certain, but a 
canting Mcntimental nimpleton/' 

'*That in fabie,'' Haid Paul quietly. 

Atwwxl'H face flunhciL 

*' What do y(m mean by that, Dcwar?** 

"Simply wliat I Hay — ^to tpeak of the 
Bible em Hwre to make any one a sentimental 
«imi)let^ni in fah^rj.'* 

" But ycd;," naid Sandarn hai^tily, hoping 
iA) turn the attar;k (m him/^;lf, and pre- 
vcmt a quarrel, which he ftjared, c^iward an 
AtwfKxl wa«, would remilt from Paul'M un- 
fUffUmcA manner of njKfaking; — "but yr*t, 
after all, there in mmn vaBHon in what 
Atwowl Hayn, Ah a rule, fKjjopIe who are 
h2 
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everlastingly poring over their Bibles, are 
simple sort of folk» — ^good and harmless in 
many things, I grant — but Bible-reading 
makes them weak and contemptible men ; 
it does very well for women, but your re- 
ligious men are generally soft" 

" Not ' as a rule,' Sandars. I do admit 
that many religious men are weak, and thus 
give a false impression of Christianity ; but 
it is certainly from something in themselves, 
not from what they learn here. And it is 
not fair to judge of the Bible by its readers, 
many of whom are very imperfect scholars, 
many weak ones, many hypocrites, it may 
be. Judge of the Bible by itself, and it will 
soon convince you that Christianity will im- 
part strength and force of character, not 
mawkish sentimentality." 

" But does it, Paul, does it ? It is mostly 
read by women and children ; very few men 
are influenced by it." 

" Indeed, Sandars, I think you are speak- 
ing too broadly there." 

"Well, perhaps I am. Still it is not 
generally considered manly to sit down and 
the Bible. No personal affront to you, 
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though, Dewar. I should never think the 
worse of you for it." 

'* Thank you," replied Paul, good- 
humouredly ; " you are very kind to admit 
even that But, Dan, let me ask you a ques- 
tion — Have you read the Bible through V 

"No." 

" Then is it fair to judge it until you 
have ? Is it manly to set down a book as 
mawkish when you have never read it ? And 
can you deny that the best and noblest, ay, 
and some of the wisest men, have been those 
who have studied it most deeply ? Put any 
book, ancient or modem, beside it that has 
exerted an influence to be compared with it, 
if you can. The Bible make a man weak 
and contemptible ! No other book con make 
a man strong as this haa done, and will do. 
Even as a book, setting aside its Divine ori- 
gin, it has no equal" 

"That's rather a strong statement," i:e^ 
plied Dan. 

" And one that I am sure you cannot 
maintain," said Atwood, who had recovered 
from the sulkiness which had followed on 
Paul's flat contradiction of hif? assertion, and 
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who, since he was desirous not to quartet 
merely to annoy, joined now in the discus- 
sion, hoping to prove Paul wrong. "It 
may do very well to say that to those who 
never study anything better. A silly wo- 
man, or a half-educated man, may think the 
Bible fine reading, and its stories very pretty, 
but to us who are deep in the classics, and 
know the best literature of our own country 
— no, it won't do." 

" And yet," pursued Paul, scarcely noti- 
cing Atwood, addressing himself more par- 
ticularly to Dan, " what history of any time 
is equal to the Books of Moses, either in the 
simple grandeur of their facts, or the inte- 
rest of their details ? Which of the old phi- 
losophers has left us such a legacy of wisdom 
as is collected in the Proverbs of Solomon? 
Where is there such poetry as Isaiali ? or 
quote me one piece from a profane or mo- 
dem writer which shall compare in sublimity 
with this, — ' Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? hast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder ? Canst thou make him afraid as a 
grasshopper ? The glory of his nostrils is 
terrible. He paweth in thfe valley, and re- 
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joiceth in his strength : he goeth on to meet 
the anned men. He mocketh at fear, and 
is not affrighted ; neither tumeth he back 
from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
swalloweth the grom)d with fierceness and 
rage: neither believeth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. He saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting.' Or this : — ' The mountains saw 
Thee, and they trembled : the overflowing 
of the water passed by : the deep uttered 
his voice, and lifted up his hands on high. 
The sun and moon stood still in their habi- 
tation : at the light of thine arrows they 
went, and at the shining of thy glittering 
spear.'" 

" That is grand, certainly," said Dan, as 
Dewar paused. 

" Then from Enoch to the Apostle Paul, 
what a gallery of portraits it gives us, all 
standing out as distinct likenesses, keeping 
their individual characters — ^not perfect — 
with human faults and tendencies — yet 
striving to be godlike, struggling after a 
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higher and a holier Ufa Take Abraham, 
for example. Imagine the grand old patri- 
arch, with his strong faith and earnest child- 
like prayerfulness — yet^ mark you, Dan, 
practically sagacious and diligent in busi- 
ness. No womanly sentimentalism there. 
Loving peace, too, but when engaged in war, 
going at it like a man. He takes care, you 
notice, to have his flocks properly tended ; 
and yet to avoid contention with his nephew, 
Lot, he gives up to him, and allows him to 
choose the well-watered plain of Jordan — a 
sly fellow that Lot ; quite a different cha- 
racter to his uncle. See him bargaining for 
the burial-field of Machpelah — ^no trades- 
man could be more exact and business-Iika 
Yet with what kingly courtesy he entertains 
strangers. Kind, too, he is, and tender- 
hearted in his family ; but he rules in it as 
its head — ^bowing only (and that with a 
childlike submission, which makes his grand 
manly nature more complete and beautiful) 
bowing only to the Lord Grod whom he 
worshipped, and to whom he would have 
sacrificed the son that he loved as his own 
souL Was he weak, Dan ?" 
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•* No, certainly not." 

"Then take David — ^his strange adven- 
turous life — ^his glaring errors — ^his deep 
repentance — ^his generous forbearance to his 
enemy, SauL Is there anything mawkish 
or sentimental in all that ? Or in the lives 
of Daniel, or the three Hebrew children? 
Just look at Paul the apostle. Follow him 
in his wandering, toilsome, self-den3dng life, 
his joumeyings oft, his perils by sea and 
land, his imwavering devotion, his strength 
of heart and head — ^f or what logician can 
compare with him ? — combined with a deep, 
almost womanly tenderness. Will studying 
such a heroic life as that make a man weak 
or contemptible?" 

" I must confess it would not," said Dan. 
" You have .the best of it." 

" And then turn to that other life which 
those four gospels speak of" — ^and PauFa 
voice fell into an earnest, subdued tone that 
for the time carried even Atwood away with 
it — "the life of a God upon the earth. 
Watch Him through those three years of 
His ministry — ^never weary of teaching and 
ministering to others — ^healing the sick — 
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cleansing lepers — ^raising the dead to life — 
weeping with the sisters over their brother's 
grave — meekly bearing His cross, and suf- 
fering His creatures to put Him to a shame- 
ful death, while from His parched lips 
comes no murmur, no reproach, though He 
is hanging there for iJiem, no display of the 
Almighty power which He had wielded for 
others — only the prayer, 'Forgive them.' 
Can one read that and be weak ? Does any 
life exert such an influence as this simple 
narrative of a Qod dying for the rebels who 
were putting Him to death ?" 

Paul stopped, and a few moments of si- 
lence followed, which were broken by At- 
wood saying with a sneer— 

** Every one to their taste, as Sandars said 
just now. I don't admire this way of get- 
ting through the afternoon, so I shall leave 
Paul the apostle of Cranboume Rectory to 
finish his sermon without me;" and Atwood 
walked away. 

Paul threw himself down on the grass 
where he had been before, and took up his 
book again. By degrees the others either 
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followed Atwood, or sat down quietly. San- 
dars came up to Paul, saying — 

"Come and take a stroll — ^it is cooler, 
now ; you don't want to read all day, do 
you?" 

" Oh, no,'* answered Paul, jumping up, 
and putting the book in his pocket. 

" That life you spoke of last is beyond 
us, Paul," said Dan, as they walked along 
arm-in-arm together. " One must not judge 
religion by that. Christians profess to fol- 
low it, I know ; but do they ? Have you 
never seen mean, 8elfish,.dishonourable men 
who were called Christians, and who would 
make one feel ashamed of being called by 
the same name 1 " 

"You have put it wrongly, Dan. We 
should judge of religion by its Head and 
Master, not by its disciplea Many do con- 
found them, but it is unfair and unjust I 
know that there are men, as you say, mean, 
selfish, and contemptible, who are but cari- 
catures of Christ, yet call themselves godly ; 
but, on the other hand, look at some, and 
see how high it has raised them. History, 
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if we read it aright, teaches one great les- 
son: in proportion as a nation honours 
Grod, and takes Christ to rule over it, in 
proportion does it increase in outward influ- 
ence and internal strengtL And as with i^ 
nation, so with individuals. One is only 
made up of the other, and the same rule 
applies to both.** 

" You seem to have studied the subject, 
Paul ; are you going into the ministry V 

" No ; I thought you knew that I had 
made up my mind to be a barrister." 

" Yes, I know th^t ; but the way in which 
you have been speaking to-day — ^and, in 
fact, often lately, though not to such an ex- 
tent — ^made me imagine you would take to 
that, as a necessary consequence." 

" Consequence — of what ? " 

" Being religious." 

" I think Christian laymen are as much 
needed as Christian ministers," replied 
Paul, " to be a credit to Christianity in this 
fighting, working world, where only strong 
men get on, and weakness and mediocrity 
of all kinds go to the wall." 
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" No fear of that with you. I never saw 
such a fellow as you are for work, of late." 

" I had need to work, with such an aim 
before me — to fight for the true though the 
false is practised, and stand up like a msHk 
for the right though wrong is often trium- 



''And has religion given you such an 
object in life as that V* 

"Yes; a Christian may not aim lower^ 
Ours is no sentimental feeling — ^no highly 
wrought impulse which may blaze up 
brightly and as quickly be extinguished — 
but a reasonable service. I have thought 
lately, Dan, what a grand mission we young 
men (as, in our conceit, we are ready enough 
to think ourselves sometimes), have before 
us — to shew to the world that Christianity 
is not weakness, but highest strength; to 
be every inch a man — not a namby-pamby 
tiling — ^but a maUy strong and unyielding 
wliere a principle is at stake, yet neither 
dogmatical nor unsocial, not talking in set 
phrases nor whining tones — men with 
something of the old Puritan in them^ 
with their zeal and firmness, with more 
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than their liberality and breadtii. Oh, it 
would be a glorious thing to shew to the 
world the manliness of reUgion — to honour 
Christ by being a living example of what 
Hi ft teaching could make of a man. Answer 
me, Sandars, can you or I have a hi^er 
object in life than this V 

" No. But, Paul, we cannot all be that" 

" Yes, we can. It is an awful responsi- 
bility — one often forgotten, yet we cannot 
think of it too seriously — that we are, under 
God, morally and spiritually very much 
what we make ourselves. But there is the 
gong for tea. I am afiraid I have wearied 
you out with this. I am sorry if I have, 
but I could not keep myself from speaking 
of it You are not offended, are you ?" con- 
tinued Paul, as Dan walked by his side 
towards the house in silence. 

" No ; I was only thinking — ^rather an 
unusual exercise for me. What made you 
first take to all this, Paul?" 

" I will tell you some time when we have 
the opportunity of a quiet talk," said Paul, 
as they entered the house and joined the 
others. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A DIFFICULT LETTER. 

Fob some weeks after the conversation that 
had passed between them, Dan appeared to 
shun Paul's society. There was no want 
of friendliness when they were thrown to- 
gether, but Dan evidently avoided being left 
alone with him. Paul was sorry to observe 
this, and blamed himself for having spoken 
too much, and thus perhaps disgusted him 
with the subject altogether ; and as he saw 
Sandars throw himself more heartily than 
ever into Atwood's set, he was ready to ac- 
cuse his own want of judgment as the cause. 
Paul noticed that Dan's manner lacked 
the light-heartedness of former times. The 
laugh and jest, once so hearty in their joy- 
ousness, were often forced and unnatural ; 
and though he appeared very intimate with 
Atwood, and patronised Harry Clarke, and 
T 2 
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was one with ihem in all their free-and- 
easy defiance of rnle and order, Paul often 
heard the quiet sarcasm with which he cri- 
ticised the very proceedings in which he 
joined. Paul saw, too, how, without making 
any show of it, he pushed the younger 
Clarke out of their party on most occasions 
(for Atwood liked having him with them on 
pretence of making a man of him), and how, 
in the same undemonstrative way, he con- 
trived to divert many an annoyance from 
him and his cousin Harold — ^in the coolest 
possible manner thwarting Atwood by 
throwing the two together whenever he 
could do so. All this Paul observed, and 
wondered more and more that he allowed 
weeks to pass by without a word being 
uttered in reference to a subject which, at 
the time, had evidently interested him 
greatly. 

A few changes had come to Cranboume 
Eectory during the half-year. The elder 
Beresf ord had left for Oxford. One of the 
junior class had been suddenly sent for 
home to a djring mother, and was not ex- 
pected to return. Copleston, who was to 
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have remained till Christmas, went away 
about the same time as Beresford ; and the 
absence of three of their number from 
among so few seemed to make a great dif- 
ference. 

The events looked forward to were the 
fireworks on the approaching fifth of No- 
vember, and the examination among the 
juniors. It was diflScult to say which occu- 
pied most attention, perhaps the latter, as it 
was a matter of importance to all — ^to the 
juniors, who would lose old companions; 
and to the others, who would have these 
added to their number. Two would be 
passed up, the Doctor said, at the com- 
mencement of the ensuing half-year ; and 
all agreed that Beresford the younger would 
be one — Harry Clarke or Harold Graeme 
the other ; which, was as yet uncertain ; and 
the knowledge that it was a nearly equal 
struggle between them made it an object of 
interest to alL 

It was one afternoon during the last week 
in October, that Paul found himself alone 
with Dan Sandars for almost the first time 
since their last long conversation together. 
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They and two or three others had been 
busy writing— one by one the other boyg 
had put by their things, and left them alona 
Paul was writing to John, but he could mA 
avoid now and again laying down his pen 
and glancing up from his letter to watch 
his companion, who appeared in a very un- 
settled state of mini First one pen was 
taken up, and then another — ^two or three 
books lying near were consulted — sheets of 
paper, partly written on, were occasionally 
torn up and flung into the grate, Dan all 
the while looking the picture of discom- 
fort. 

"Can I help you, Dan?" asked Paul, 
wondering what could be the cause of such 
unusual discomposure. " I have some first- 
rate pens here, just tiy one — ^it will almost 
write of itself." 

" If it would speli of itself, it would be 
of more use to me," growled Dan, savagely. 
"Thank you, it looks tolerable." 

" You will find it so — can I help you ?" 

" No. I am in a regular fix ; and I sup- 
pose I may thank you for it ;" and, in spite 
of himself, the comers of Dan's mouth 
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broke into Bomething like one of his old 
mischievous smiles. 

"Thank me for it? in a fix? what have 
I done?" 

" Why, look here ; I must write to my 
father. I have been putting it off till I can 
put it off no longer ; and now, a nice mess 
I am making of it. How many sheets 
of paper do you think I have spoiled 
already?" 

" I believe I have seen you tear up 
seven or eight in this last quarter of an 
hour." 

" To be sure you have ! here must I look 
out every word in the dictionary before I 
write it, and I can't find most of them ; so 
what between the writing and the spelling, 
and the pens, I 'm as nervous as I can be. 
It's all very fine to laugh — ^though I am 
laughing myself, I am not in a joking 
humour." 

" Evidently not. But where is Atwood? 
you and your secretary have not fallen 
out?" 

''I do not want his assistance now, at 
any rate." 
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" Oh, you have not yet told me what 1 
had to do with your difficulties," said PauL 

"Do you remember the walk that At- 
wood, you, and I, once took to Ryston 
together, and his ingenious method of 
making shopping fill his purse instead of 
emptying it?" 

"Yes." 

"I used rather to despise him for aU 
that," pursued Dan. 

" I should think you did — ^I wonder you 
were such friends." 

" He is an obliging fellow, and I hated 
trouble ; that was all the friendship between 
us. In my heart I despised him ; and I have 
lately discovered that I despised myself." 

"You!— for what?" 

" For doing much the same thing as he 
did ; only under another form. He cheated 
his father in his accounts — ^I deceived mine 
by inducing him to think I had got on 
better than was really the case ; the same 
thing, you see. A precious scamp I was to 
despise him — ^why, I haven't had a grain of 
respect for myself since that Sunday after* 
noon you came out with your opiniona" 
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"I thought you wore atinoyod, on you 
kept at such a distanco over Hinc<s'' '*<i'i<l 
Paul. 

" I wafl autioycd with no otio but myHolf. 
As to keeping clear of you, Paul, it in juHt 
this — I almoHt cut you, becauHO I kept up 
with Atwood — you and he would nev(T 
amalgamat(^" 

"Perhaps not; but, understanding him 
as you do, are you Miged to keep up with 
him ?'* asked Paul, anxiously. 

"No, oxcei)t that I have no right to 
sneer at his ways, or break with him, when 
I am no better myself; and yet I hato 
shams, and he is a sham. I do fuel some- 
times as if I were too good for him, as yet 
— but then I am not good enough for the 
other side — I can't sing hymns all my lifc^" 

"You are not wanted to," interrupted 
Paul. " You take a wrong view of religion, 
altogether." 

" I liave thought that, too, sometimes. 
Any way, Paul, whatever I am, I'll Ix) 
genuine henceforth, and that is why I am 
in the present pickle writing to my father ; 
the grand difficulty being that unless he is 
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half asleep when he reads my letter, he 
cannot avoid noticing the difference between 
this horrible scrawl, and the neat epistles 
that have been manufactured under At- 
wood's superintendence." 

" Then tell him the reason." 

" And own I have been cheating him all 
the while — ^passing myself off for what I 
was not — a filial confession that ! I can't 
do it, Paul, for very shame ; that 's the way 
with you Christians, you are so unreason- 
able." 

"I don't think the shame would be in 
the confession, Dan." 

" Then where would it be ?" 

" In the action." 

" Might have expected I should get that ! 
— a good hand you are to cheer a fellow ! 
There is something intensely disgraceful in 
owning one has been deceiving a person." 

"I don't think so, Dan. The disgrace 
consists in the deceit — not in owning it; 
that is the first step towards wiping the 
disgrace away. It is degrading to deceive ; 
but manfully to confess it, is a noble 
thing." 
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" What are you doing here, Clarke?" in- 
terrupted Dan, for the first time noticing 
that Harry was in the room. " When did 
you come in?'' 

" Just this moment ; the door was un- 
closed/' 

" I never heard you — ^what have you come 
for?" 

*' A book of Clayton's," answered Harry. 

" Then find it, and be off — ^you have no 
business up here," said Dan, losing his usual 
good temper. 

" I have it — I could not tell you would 
be so particular all at once," said Harry, 
going. 

"The last one I would have wished to 
overhear me," remarked Dan, when Harry 
Clarke was gone. 

"He coidd not have been in a minute 
before you saw him," replied Paul; "I 
was looking that way the minute or two 
before." 

" Then there 's no harm. I should Hot 

like him to guess the fix I am in. What 

you said last might do him good ; he has 

plenty of deceit to confess, or I will never 

u 
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trast physiognomy again/' and as he spoke, 
Dan Sandars again took up his pen. 

Paul went on with his letter, not wishing 
to force advice, yet anxious to know what 
Dan was thinking. 

"There, Paul/' said he presently; "I 
have done it — ^finished my letter in style ! 
and added a postscript which will fully ex- 
plain all blunders. I hope he may not take 
it into his head to write to Dr Pearse ; but 
I can't help it if he does — better that^ than 
be a sham, eh, Paid?" 

" Decidedly." 

"Have you finished your letter? we 
might go down to the post-oflSce before tea 
— ^we should have time to go into the village 
and back." 

" Another minute, and I shall have done," 
said Paul, hastily finishing off his letter ; 
"now we can go." 

" It woidd not do to go into the aimy 
and be religious," remarked Dan, as they 
walked along. 

"Why not?" 

" I know what some oflScers are, and their 
jokes at anything over-serious." 
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" All the regiments combined would not 
keep me from doing right/' answered Paul. 

" It would be cowardly to allow them ; 
but a religious soldier is a sort of natural 
curiosity." 

" I disagree with you entirely. A man 
may fight for his country and serve God at 
the same time." 

"Not easy. Then I admire spirit and 
pluck, and Christians never get the credit of 
either." 

" If they possess them they do. I think 
all the world now admits the spirit and 
pluck of Cromwell's soldiers, and yet they 
were psalm-singing. God-fearing men. And 
tell me, what standing did tlicir leader take 
among the other rulers in Europe? Was 
not his very name a power among them 
all ? Did they think lightly of the praying, 
Bible-reading, Puritan farmer ?" 

" No, I expect he didn't let them. I have 
been pondering over it all a good deal, 
Dewar. If I don't do right, I must do 
wrong. I cannot hit the happy medium 
which some folks appear to arrive at — little 
good, little ill people, I call them. When I 
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go into the army, I must decide one way or 
the other — be a reckless scapegrace, or 
something better, and go on as I begin. 
It is no easy service to be a Christian 
there/' 

^' It is no easy service to be a Christian 
anywhere," answered Paul. " Love and gra- 
titude do not ask for light work ; and if 
from our hearts we profess to serve Christ, 
and rely on His strength, there is no diffi- 
culty — nothing that we may not overcoma 
It must have seemed an awful trial to that 
poor monk to stand before the Diet — ^no 
easy service that, you will confess — to stand 
alone before princes and prelates, the learned 
and the powerful, and they his enemies, 
sitting there in judgment upon Imn. Yet 
see how he bears himself before them — he, 
the greatest man in all that assembly — great 
in his Christianity and faith in God. With 
a flashing eye and intrepid countenance, 
hear him say — though the words, it may 
be, are his own death-warrant, and the de- 
struction of aU his hopes and labours — * I 
neither can nor will retract anything, for it 
is not safe for a Christian to speak against 
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his conscience. Here I am, I cannot do 
otherwise ; God help me. Amen."' 

" And yet they say religion is only fit for 
women and girls." 

" Let them say it, Dan ; we that know 
otherwise should live so as to disprove it. 
The whole army of martyrs is a contradic- 
tion of the slander. Men, strong men, some 
in their fresh yomig life, with all the vigour 
of manhood in their veins, and some ten- 
derly nurtured, and once sheltered from the 
mere sight of woe — ^and little children, too 
— all ready to die for their religion — ^what 
does that say? Think, Sandars, of those 
scenes in Smithfield, where saints mounted 
to heaven in their fiery chariots, enduring 
all patiently, nay, exultingly, for Christ ; 
and can you sneer at or despise the religion 
which made them what they were V 

"No, Dewar, I cannot. I shall never 
sneer at religion again. If I cannot be a 
Christian myself, I shall at least respect 
those who are. But do you remember pro- 
mising to tell me what led you to think of 
it so seriously?" 
" Yes, but I am afraid it would weary you." 
u2 
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" I want to hear, unless you would rather 
not speak of it." 

" Then listen ;" and Paul told of John— 
his quiet labour, his uncomplaining life, his 
earnest devotion, and love for the good and 
true — Sandars walking by his side, listening 
without remark, till Paul thought he was 
tired, and brought his account to a close. 

" Thank you, PauL I shall often think 
of him ;" and Dan turned the conversation 
to other things, Paul not opposing it ; for he 
trusted that his contempt for Christianity 
once broken down, he would, in time, sur- 
render himself to its influence. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 

It was the day before the fifth of Novem- 
ber, and a most busy day it was. Many 
had been the walks into Ryston the pre- 
vious week, and the purchases of fireworks 
and all sorts of combustibles were larger 
than had been in any previous year ; at least, 
so declared some of the pupils whose long 
residence at Cranboume allowed them to be 
judges. Mrs Morley affirmed that she dared 
not trust herself to sleep till the important 
day were over, for fear of waking in the 
middle of the night to find the roof blown 
off the house, and herself performing a 
somersault in the air. Squibs and crackers 
were going off at all seasonable and un- 
seasonable hours, and sundry bums on the 
fingers of the younger boys attested their 
partiality for gunpowder. 
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Among the juniors, dnring ihe few days 
preceding the fifth, the approaching exami- 
nation was put on one side, as it were, their 
whole thoughts being occupied in antici- 
pating and preparing for the more imme- 
diate source of interest. To Atwood the 
fireworks and the extra display which was 
being got up this year were of little im- 
portance, compared to Harry Clarke's chaDce 
of coming out second ; and he spared no 
pains to stimidate him to all the exertion 
in his power, giving him, at the same tim^ 
the assistance which his superior knowledge 
enabled him to bestow. 

"To be beaten by a boy three years 
younger, who has never been at a public 
school before 1" said he. "What a dis- 
grace ! I hope you will get through." 

" I hope so, indeed,'* replied Hany 
Clarke ; " my father expects it. I have 
mentioned it as certain, and if I fail he 
will be terribly annoyed." 

"Never fear; we shall manage it be- 
tween us. I am very anxious too. I hate 
Harold Graeme as intensely as ever, and tc 
have him among us ! Then I am in a re 
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golar mess for want of money, and depend- 
ing on you for it." 

" And the bother is, your depending on 
me is of no use unless I pass Harold. I 
have let my last shilling go in these fire- 
works for to-morrow, and not a farthing 
more shall I get from my father this half if 
I fail, so in that case you must wait for 
what I promised you till after Christmas.'' 

" It is rather hard on me ; my trouble is 
all the same whether I gain or lose." 

" I cannot help it. My father has his 
own ways. If Harold comes out before me 
I would as soon think it worth while to ask 
a mad dog not to bite as trouble my father 
for extra money just yet, till he gets over 
it. If I succeed he will be very pleased, I 
can see, and will do anything. But you 
know, Atwood, I am sure to give you what 
I promised; only it would be next half 
instead of this. Would that put you 
out?" 

" I should think it would," replied At- 
wood, looking very imcomf ortable ; " don't 
talk about it By the by, I want some 
gunpowder ; lend me some, will you V 
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" I have not a grain left I can get some 
from Harold, though." 

" Do, please. Where is Graeme ? Out 
with the rest V 

" No, he came in an hour or two ago to 
study till tea-time, he said. As he is not 
here, I suppose he is in Dewar's room." 

They found Paul's door ajar, and entered 
without any ceremony ; but Harold was not 
there, though evidence of his late presence 
was discernible from the papers and books 
lying on the little square table by the window. 

" There he is," said Harry, " down in the 
field yonder, without his cap, just run out 
for something. He will be in in a minute ; 
we may as well wait for him." 

"Come from the window, Clarke, don't 
let any of them see us here." 

" How is he getting on, I wonder ?" said 
Harry, taking up a few of the loose papera 

Atwood looked over him. 

" Capitally wrought out," he remarked. 

*' Yes, I have done none of that yet I 
was waiting for you to help me. I heard 
Harold telling Dewar the labour it had cost 
him." 
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" It looks like it ; and one or two of these 
sheets away would make his labour go for 
nothing. It would pretty nearly spoil the 
whole ; at all events he would have to work 
it all over again — do you understand ? " 

" Of course it would spoil his work ; but 
what has that to do with me — ^why are you 
looking so strange ? " 

" Don't you see, Harry, if he had this to 
work out again, it would take his time and 
thought from other things — or, better still, 
if he did not discover his loss till quite the 
last, it might floor him altogether/' 

" What are you driving at? it is done — 
there is no preventing him doing it now," 
said Harry, rather testily. 

" Except by taking away what you have 
in your hand." 

Harry started. The thought had not 
occurred to him. 

"No, he would find it out — ^it is not 
worth the risk," he replied, looking from 
the papers to Atwood, and then replacing 
them on the table. 

" Nonsense — ^he would never even guess 
it," said Atwood, throwing one or two of 
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the papers on to the floor : '' window open 
— what can he have opened it for, this time 
of the year? — ^nd the door left unclosed. 
Why, they might half of them have blown 
out of the window by the time he comes in. 
The chances are that the gong will sound in 
a minute ; he will run in-<loors, dear away 
his papers, and after tea put his mind into 
your gunpowder rubbish. To-morrow he 
will think of nothing but fireworks, I 'U en- 
gage. Come, take them, Harry — never 
throw away such a providential chance as 
this/' 

Harry shook his head. 

'' At all events, you might take them to 
copy, and find some way to return them 
when he is out/' 

" I might do that certainly," said Harry, 
taking up the papers again ; " yet I don't 
like it — ^it seems a mean thing to do.'* 

" Not meaner than getting help from me ; 
you intend to return them — ^merely take 
them to look at and copy. U you and I 
had time we could do it as well — better, 
perhaps ; so it comes to the same thing ex- 
actly in the end, so far as Harold is con- 
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cemed. Besides, Harry, I am very busy 
myself just now, and can scarcely help you 
much in this. There is but a fortnight at 
most, you know, before all your papers must 
be given in. Therefore it would be sheer 
folly not to take it — borrow it, if you prefer 
it so;" and yielding to the stronger will and 
half convinced by Atwood's sophistries, 
Harry, with the papers still in his hand, 
sufifered the other to lead him away. 

When in his own room he half repented 
it. 

"I don't half like it, Atwood," he said; 
" it is a risk. I really do not like it." 

" As to risk, they cannot say you took 
them, if you are not fool enough to tell 
them ; and as for not liking it, all is fair in 
this sort of thing. Who most needs to be 
first, Greeme or you, I wonder? Nobody, 
not even the Doctor, would think less of 
him for being after you ; but for yourself — 
sixteen — ^you would find it out next half — 
be the scorn of us all." 

" There 's the gong ! " exclaimed Harry. 

"Yes — and hark at Harold scampering 
up-stairs," said Atwood in a minute or two ; 
X 
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" do you think he is in the mood for look- 
ing over papers now V 

" There he goes down again," remarked 
Harry, with a sigh of relief. 

"Yes; he has certainly done nothing 
more than gather up his papers and leave 
them. We are all safe now ; there will be 
no work for him till the day after to-mor- 
row, if then." 

" I shall have returned them as soon as 
that, I hope." 

" As you like — ^you would be a fool for 
your pains, if you did. Every one for him- 
self ; and I tell you candidly, Harry, that it 
is a harder struggle between you and H!a- 
rold than you have thought, and my help 
will scarcely pull you througL This (if 
you have sense to keep his papers) may just 
turn the scale — Harold is really clever and 
hard working. Come down, now, and don't 
look as if you were going to be hung for it ; 
and by the by, give me your word you wiU 
not return these papers without telling me 
first. I don't want to prevent your return- 
ing them, if you are soft enough to wish it; 
but mind, if you do it clumsily and are 
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found out you will ruin yourself and me 
too." 

Harry gave the required promise, and the 
two went down-stairs. 

With Harold it had happened much as 
Atwood expected. While studying, he re- 
membered something he had to say in con- 
nexion with to-morrow's important affair, 
to young Beresford, who was out, and had 
opened his window to call him to come to 
him. Failing to attract his attention he ran 
out into the field, and, once there, became 
absorbed in what was going on. The sound 
of the gong hurried him in, when finding 
his papers had been blown about he hastily 
collected and put them away, and with one 
hurried glance round the room, to see that 
none had been left on the floor, he scam- 
pered down to tea, and was for the rest of 
the evening taken up with the fireworka 

The next evening was just of the proper 
description for the fifth of November — ^foie, 
but dark ; so that the fireworks shewed off 
to the best advantage. Many of them were 
exceedingly beautiful ; for Dan, Paul, and 
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Clayton had rather thrown themselves into 
it, and really succeeded in giving the finest 
display that had been witnessed in the Bec- 
tory grounds for years. The younger boys, 
especiaUy Edward Clarke, Harold, and young 
Beresford (who went about together), were 
in high glee — continually letting off squibs, 
crackers, and Catherine wheels on their own 
account, and very gratified when called upon 
to assist their elders in their more ambi- 
tious attempts. 

" I say, Paul," said Dan Sandars, " there 
is Mrs Morley looking from the study win- 
dow — doesn't she enjoy the going off of 
these things ! Each explosion is so much 
less gunpowder towards sending her through 
the roof/' 

" They all look very pleased," wbs Paul's 
rejoinder, as he glanced to the window in 
question, where the servants were assembled 
to watch the proceedings. In the large bow 
windows of the drawing-room, were also 
many eager faces, nimibers of young people 
who lived near having been invited to witness 
the spectacle. 

'*I'll give Mrs Morley a fright^'* said 
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Dan; "did yon Iwjar her pr^miWn^ to 
MToam at the firitt Koman catidk?? Jii/*t4^1 
of holding thi« ono tjfiri^ht, I wJl) prrffit it 
difcjct to the «tady window, and %h^ will 
think it \n ^oing to whi^ ri|(ht thnmgli hid* 
hoa<J ;" and uniting tho action to the word, 
Dan a^lvan^^l mnua pacow nearer, i^rfnting 
the li^Jtnan candle m well m he could to the 
h(n\m\i(*A^\t(^n face, who with a m.Team half 
real, half affecto^l, jnwhed among tho»e near 
her to get (mi (A the way. 

Very ftj^rtanat^ it wai» for her that i»he 
did »o, f(>r the wa/Wing came with «rach 
force a^ Uj cut through the f^Mn^ leaving a 
fierfectly round hole in it ah^/ut the ^i;5e of 
a shilling )Hece, near the n\H]i where the 
h^jii»ekeejifn''« noi»e ha^l heen. Of c^nxtm 
i\m incid/^nt intermpt<?d the proceedings 
{iff a f<jw moments j h^nrever, Dan's ajiolo- 
gles Um the unexpected mishap soon re- 
stored Mrs Mwley to gowl humour, and 
the amusement rec</mmen(;ed, 

" NrjFW, youngsters,'' said Paul, wldressing 

himself mwe jiarticularly to young Beres- 

forrl and K^lward (/larke, **1 wish you 

woMJrl hft iiW all ytfur rubbish at <mce, and 

% 'Z 
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have done with it. It will keep up the 
attention of the company while we prepare 
the closing tableau, as Sandars calls it'' 

" I am nearly out of every thing," replied 
young Beresf ord. '' Ned Clarke has plenty 
left, though ; he has been saving them up/' 

"Well then, Clarke, you let Beresford 
and Harold help you witfi them, there 's a 
good fellow." 

" Here then," said Edward, as Paul re- 
joined Sandars. 

" Why, what a lot you have !" remarked 
Beresford. 

" Yes ; Harry gave me some more just 
now — he seems out of sorts somehow — 
doesn't seem to care about it. HL^ are 
superior articles, I can tell you." 

" Let us try them," suggested Harold. 

" No, not yet ; I have put them in my 
pocket separate ; we will get through these 
first ;" and the three set to work, delighted 
at the noise and the showers of sparks they 
were raising around them. 

" Now for some of Harry's," said Edward, 
opening his pocket wide, so as more plainly 
to see the number it contained. 
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As he did so, some sparks from the fusee 
he held in his other hand dropped in — the 
effect was instantaneous — some loose gun- 
powder ignited — then the fireworks, one 
setting oflf another. At Edward's cry, 
Harold sprang to his assistance, and seeing 
what was the matter, pulled off the other's 
overcoat as hastily as he could — not before 
Edward's face had been severely scorched, 
and his arm burnt. In another minute, he 
was of course surrounded by the rest, and 
led inside, the coat being left to blaze away 
on the lawn. 

"A fine article you are to stuff your 
pockets with crackers, and then try to blow 
yourself upT' said Dan in his bantering 
fashion, as he was assisting Mrs Pearse to 
dress the bums. " A pretty character we 
shall get ; they will say in the village that 
we wound up the fifth of November by 
setting our youngest boy on fire." 

"Do you feel easier now?" asked Harry, 
who was standing by, looking very anxious. 

"Oh, yes;*' said Edward; "it is very 
hot, that's all — if it had not been for 
Harold, though " 



fr 
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"By the way, Graeme, you must have 
burnt your hands," interrupted Sandars. 

"AUttle." 

"A great deal, I am afraid," said Mrs 
Morley, examining them — Harold was a 
favourite of hers — " you are as much hurt 
as your cousin." 

"I wish I had been nearer," remarked 
Paul ; " how ever did it happen ?" 

" I hardly know, it happened all on a 
sudden." 

"Those things generally do," said Mrs 
Morley, looking meaningly at Dan, and 
thinking of the Eoman candle. "I wish 
Guy Fawkes had taken a fancy to any- 
thing else than fireworks — setting such a 
fashion. I do hate these nights ; don't you, 
ma'am ?" 

"I dislike the accidents, certainly, but 
I rather admire fireworks," replied Mrs 
Pearse with a smile, as she gathered up her 
things and left the room to return to her 
friends, and assure them that, though pain- 
ful, there was no very serious hurt. 

"No accounting for tastes!" muttered 
housekeeper to lieiself, as her mistress 
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departed "But how did it happen?" she 
again asked. 

" I really do not know," answered Harold. 
"I heard the things going off, and Edward 
call out, and I guessed what it was." 

" I expect there was some gunpowder in 
my pocket ; some got loose yesterday, and 
I forgot to shake it out ; and I fancy a piece 
of the fusee fell in," said Edward 

"Atwood could tell us perhaps," said 
Sandars ; " for he must have been standing 
close by, nearer than Harold, at the time ; 
only he did not like the smell of gunpowder, 
and walked out of the way." 

" I merely heard Edward call," answered 
Atwood, trying to speak carelessly; "of 
course I could not tell what it was — ^I 
thought he was shamming to startle Harold." 

"After all, Atwood," pursued Dan, a 
slight sneer perceptible in his tone — " after 
all, you were at fault when you once gave 
out that the saints always picked out the 
pleasantest quarters ; Harold could not have 
found it very agreeable to be close to a 
fellow blowing himself up. I agree with 
you, though, that the saints are great fools 
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sometimes ; Harold would have shewn his 
wisdom by walking of^ as you did, and 
saved burning his fingers." 

Atwood set his teeth together, enraged at 
the good-tempered, easy tone which made 
the covert sarcasm most unendurable ; yet 
he dared not reply, as his passion prompted, 
being sensible that the less he said about it 
the better. He was relieved by the return 
of Mrs Pearse, who begged them to finish 
as quickly as possible, since supper would 
soon be ready. 

This last accident had spoiled the plea* 
sure of the evening. A few rockets and a 
fire-balloon closed the exhibition. At the 
Doctor's request, the rest of the fireworks 
were placed under the charge of the house- 
keeper (who, as the boys, to their great dis* 
gust, afterwards discovered, sprinkled them 
with water to prevent them from letting 
themselves off during the night), and a spe- 
cial command was issued that none of the 
juniors should meddle with gxmpowder or 
fireworks during the remainder of the halt 

Harold and Edward were glad to get 
sway to bed. Harold's hands were badly. 
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burned, and pained him much, though he 
tried to laugh it off before Edward, who 
was ready enough to reproach himself as 
the causa 

" And there 's the examination — ^how will 
you manage, Harold T' said he, in a most 
doleful tone, as the village doctor (who had 
been sent for at first, but who had only 
arrived a little before) bade them good 
night. 

" I have not much writing to do. I think 
I have knocked off the worst of that, so I 
shall take it easily. If I fail, it will please 
Harry. He is very dull to-day, and I ex- 
pect this examination is the cause. He is 
fearing lest I should come out before him." ^ 

" I hope you won't,'* said Edward, " only 
this is very selfish. I do want you to keep 
among us." 

''I daresay I shall If my hands are 
very troublesome, it may put me out. I 
don't want to pass Harry, only I cannot, as 
Paul says, keep behind him because he will 
not work. But it will all come right. (Jood 
night, Ned. I hope these sleeping draughts, 
as the doctor calls them, will lull the pain. 
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and send as off for the night;" and Harold 
went to his own room. 

"This has turned out well for yon," 
whispered Atwood, as, an hour or two later, 
he bade Harry good night ^'Harold's 
hands are laid up for a week, at least; it 
could not have happened better, could it?" 

** You are an odd fellow, Atwood ; I do 
not understand you." 

"Nor I you. All day you have gone 
about looking as wretched as can be, just 
when you have the game in your own 
hands ; and now I should have thought you 
would have been pleased." 

" At my brother's accident V 

" Oh, that ! that is nothing. Boys will 
meet with mishaps. He will be none the 
worse in a day or two — ^nor Harold either." 

" I think I shall return that paper to- 
morrow." 

" You must do nothing of the sort," re- 
plied Atwood, speaking decidedly, though 
in the same under-tone. "He is sure to 
fail now ; and what madness to be sneered 
a,t for doing anything so mean." 
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" I do not think he would sneer/' 

" Would ho not ? Ju«t try. Not only he, 
but Dewar, and the whole Het of them. For 
myself, I should cut you outright. No, no, 
Harry ; I can't have my plans spoiled by any 
squeamishness. We must just go through 
with it now." 

" I wish you had not persuaded mo to 
take the paper.'* 

" The best thing you could have done ; 
and remember you took it. A nice story 
for 8an<lars to get hold of. How they 
would all despise you I The deed is done, 
Harry, and you can't undo it, therefore you 
may as well reap all the benefit you can." 
And without waiting for an answer, but 
leaving his words to produce their required 
effect, Atwood bade him good night, and 
walked away. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE FIEE-BALLOON. 

" You look uncommonly pleased this morn- 
ing, Harold, considering you are an unfor- 
tunate cripple/' remarked Paul, the next 
day at noon, 

" Well, I may be ; such news from Ma- 
deira r 

"I saw you had a foreign letter this 
morning, but this is the first chance I have 
had of coming near you to ask how Mrs 
Graeme was." 

" Stronger, and coming home. She may 
be here by Christmas. Madeira does not 
suit her quite, and she means to leave it. 
Of course Jessie and aunt Mary come too. 
Uncle Harry is to take a house near his, 
and then you will have to come. They 
want to see you, I have described you so 
often/' 
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" A flattering portrait you have drawn, 
no doubt. I am selfishly glad they are re- 
turning, for I hope to interest your mother 
or Mrs Malcolm in this friend of mine that 
I have told you of sometimes/' 

For Paul had lately spoken much of John 
to Harold, sometimes reading him small 
portions of his letters, or recalling their 
conversations. Both Harold and Edward 
had become much interested in him, and it 
pleased Paul to see that John's influence was 
working for good among many at Gran- 
bourne Kectory. 

"Yes, I know,'' replied Harold, "your 
friend, John. I am sure manmia and aimt 
Mary will love him. And, mind, you have 
promised to take me there some day." 

" I remember." 

"Does he know anything about me? 
Have you told him how you take my part 
always V 

" A little, long ago. I have often avoided 
talking about ourselvea It must be sad for 
him to feel how shut out from learning he 
is ; and speaking much of you juniors would 
remind him all the more of it. But about 
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thiii examination, Harold, how will yon 
do?" 

"Give it up, I think. Doctor Pearse 
came in this morning to see me, and veiy 
kindly said he would extend the time, but 
I begged hard he would do no such thing 
on my account I told him all I had to 
write was nearly done — and I hope Harry 
will pass me." 

"You do?" 

"Yes. Edward told me this morning 
that his father expects him to, and would 
be annoyed if he does not leave us after 
Christmas. It does not matter to me if I 
keep where I am." 

" I want you among us." 

" I should like it very much, but not by 
passing Harry. And I am not fit for work, 
I believe ; my head aches miserably/' 

"You did not sleep." 

" No, scarcely at all ; but don't say much 
about it, or Edward will be wretched, and 
I shall be better to-morrow." 

The next day Harold was worse, and for 
a few days he was ill and feverish, and 
obliged to give up study. He had quite 
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relinquished all thought of standing next 
to Beresford, and merely tried to do his 
best as a matter of duty. The loss of the 
papers puzzled him greatly when he dis- 
covered it, but as he expected to be below 
Harry in other things, on account of his 
studies having been interrupted by his ill- 
ness, he made few inquiries about it, and 
came to the conclusion that they had been 
blown out of the window and thus been lost. 

" I say, Harold," said Edward, about a 
fortnight after, when the papers had all 
been given in, and the result of the exami- 
nation was as yet unknown, or, at most, 
merely surmised — " I say, Harold, don't you 
tell now, or they will blow me up preciously, 
but Atwood and Harry are going to let off 
some fire-balloons on the common to-night." 
" Are they? how will they manage that ?" 
" I think they can get out of Atwood's 
room by that tall tree that grows close to 
his window — you know his window is near- 
est the ground of any — very near. Hany 
offered to take me with them, and then I 
shall sec it." 
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" But of course you will not go — it is 
against all rule ; and I thought you disliked 
AtwooA" 

"So I do sometimes," said Edward re- 
flecting ; " but he can be very pleasant 
when he chooses. I should like to go." 

" And you know the Doctor said we 
juniors were to have no more to do with 
fireworks," pursued Harold. 

" That is what I told Harry ; but Atwood 
said balloons are not fireworks — ^nor are 
they. If it is as dark as it was last night, 
how well they will look ! Last year, At- 
wood says, Sandars and the others often 
went out for all sorts of fun." 

"I would not do it, Edward — ^I really 
would not. It is not worth while to do 
wrong for the sake of setting off some fire- 
balloons — ^now is it?" 

" It 's not the fire-balloons — ^it is the fun 
of going out when everybody else is asleep.^ 
And Edward expatiated at length on tite 
pleasures of so doing. 

But Edward was easily influenced, and 

Harold's quiet opposition cooled him a 

little. Before they i^ai\.^^> Edwa.td had 
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made up his mind to let Harry go without 
him. 

When the time arrived, however, and he 
saw Harry preparing to set forth, his better 
resolutions were dispelled. He was proud 
to go out with Atwood — one of the seniors 
— and Harry's persuasions carried him 
away ; so with a good deal of trepidation, 
which he dared not shew, he cautiously 
crept after Harry into Atwood's room, and, 
with the others, reached the ground in 
safety. 

Once out of their own premises his fears 
departed, and he thought it capital fun. It 
was a cold clear night, without any moon, 
only the stars shining brightly overhead. 
They were well covered, and walked along 
briskly, and Edward began to think how 
foolish he would have been to have lost such 
an opportunity of a midnight stroll. 

Atwood had not proposed his accompa- 
nying them without a motive. The result 
of the examination would be publicly an- 
nounced, he expected, in a few days, and he 
was anxious to maintain his influence over 
Harry, and keep him in good tfc\s>c^^^ hS^*^ 
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was all over, and the return of Harold' 
papers useless. With this view he ha 
proposed the present excursion, and pei 
suaded Edward to accompany them, Harr 
having become, since the accident, mor 
disposed to notice his brother, and make 
companion of him than before. It please 
Atwood also to lead yoimg Clarke into any 
thing like mischief. He knew how easily ; 
boy of that age and yielding disposition 
when once he had broken a rule with im 
punity, would be led to do it again an( 
again, each time more boldly than the last 
and Edward's defection from the steadie 
party would vex Paul, Sandars, and Harold 
besides increasing his injfluence over Harry 
so spite, and what he called policy, led ii 
this case to the same result 

Once on the common, the fire-balloon wa 
sent up, to Edward's delight 

" Now for another,"' said Atwood, " an< 
then, I think, we had better return.*' 

" Let me do this one," said Edward, a 
Atwood was pouring the spirit on to th 
sponge, " and let us go a little nearer to tha 
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cottage — ^if any of them are awake they will 
think it is a comet/' 

" You are not going to let him send it up, 
surely/' said Atwood, as he observed Harry 
pass it to his brother; "he will make a 
mess of it, and we have no more. Here, 
give it to me/' 

But Atwood spoke too late. Edward had 
already let off the balloon ; and not know- 
ing how to do it properly, it went all wrong. 
Instead of ascending, it slowly floated past 
the little cottage, and then fell in a blaze 
on a stack of hay a few yards distant. 

" Let us cut this," said Atwood, " a nice 
scrape you have got us into now ;" and the 
three hastily ran ofi*, perceiving, as they 
occasionally turned their heads, that the 
hay-rick was on fire, and fast burning away. 

In no enviable frame of mind they reached 
home, and gained Atwood's room unper- 
ceived. 

" Now," said he, in a whisper, " let us 
understand well what we must do. If no 
one saw the balloons, they may think it was 
spontaneous combustion, or something of 
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the sort — ^it does occur sometimes ; but if 
any one noticed them or us, they will be 
sure it was some of the Doctor's boys, and 
be coming to him about it Mind, we know 
nothing of the matter — ^nothing ; they can't 
be certain of us. It was too dark for more 
than guess-work — ^now, Edward, do you im- 
derstand?" 

" But if I am regularly asked, I can't say 
no. 

" You must," replied Atwood. " If you 
say yes, you will repent it I know the 
Doctor better than you, and he has forbid- 
den juniors to meddle with fireworks ; and 
you sent that balloon up. Manage him^ 
Harry — ^it would ruin everything for this to 
come out ;" and Harry sighed as he gently 
crept back to his own room. 

He was beginning to find that crooked 
paths are very unpleasant ones to walk in, 
and that the further he wandered among 
them the more entangled he became, while 
the road grew rougher and the thorns and 
briers more plentiful 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

CONFESSIONS. 

The next morning passed, and, to the relief 
of Atwood and the Clarkes, nothing had 
been said which could lead them to imagine 
that the adventures of the preceding night 
had reached the Doctor's ears, and they 
began to feel more easy about it. In the 
course of the afternoon, however, their peace 
of mind was destroyed by a request from 
the Doctor, that the whole of the pupils 
would come down to the lower school-room, 
he having some questions to put to them. 
Except the three whose consciences told 
them what it was, the lads went down with 
more curiosity than concern, wondering what 
was "up," as they said; and rather disap- 
pointed as they entered the room to ftnd 
only Mr Simpson there. 

" The Doctor will be in presently," said 
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the master ; " sit down — he is engaged, but 
he will be here directly/' 

They seated themselves, with little regard 
to order, in groups of two or three as they 
pleased, and in an under-tone began talking 
together, conjecturing what it was all about, 
or entering into the other objects of interest 
afloat among them. 

Atwood had contrived to seat himself 
between the two Clarkes. 

"For heaven's sake, Edward,'' he whis- 
pered, "don't look so white — shake it oflf 
like a man. No one can say it was you, im- 
less your own face tells tales. I will stand 
by you if you will only look up*; possibly 
it is nothing about last night, after all" 

" I wish Edward had not been in it," said 
Harry, in the same under-tone. 

"Suppose you change places with me, 
and keep him up." 

" I wonder if it is that," continued Harry. 

" Perhaps not — ^no telling ; it may be the 
result of the examination," whispered At- 
wood. 

" Mr Simpson would surely have said if 
it had been that'' 
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** Perhaps ; but mind, Harry, there must 
be no flinching now. Suppose we owned to 
it, and the Doctor let it pass — not likely 
that, though — ^we could not afford to pay 
for the loss of the rick; at all events, I 
could not." 

" Nor I — unless I gain the examination, 
and then " 

"Don't deceive yourself; if this comes 
out, you will gain no examination — the thing 
of all others to lose it. The Doctor would 
say, he could not trust you as one of us 
should be trusted; and 7ne it would ruin 
outright. I will tell you how it is, Harry," 
he continued, speaking quickly, and glanc- 
ing round to see that he was not overheard 
or noticed, " I never was in such a fix in 
my life. There's a fellow at Ryston has 
kept me straight in money matters for some 
time, and I have always managed it easily 
by letting my father pay the bills; but 
lately I contrived to offend him — I can't 
explain it now — and the rascal has turned 
on me, and swears that he will send no more 
felse accounts, and that if I don't pay before 
vacation he will have it out to the Doctor. 
z 
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I don't believe he quite means it, except as 
a cool way of extorting money ; and I have 
reckoned on what you were to give me to 
settle him. In a day or two the result of 
the examination will be decided, and then 
you will get some money from your father, 
unless this spoils it Fool that I was, to 
risk it for such a silly affair as last night !'' 

"Why not come right out with it? I 
fancy it might disarm the Doctor,'^ said 
Harry. 

" Don't sigh and look so dismal, or every 
one will suspect us,'' interrupted Atwood, 
whose guilty conscience made him afraid 
where no danger was. " Confessing won't 
do; especially with Edward in it — 'the 
Doctor would never get over our leading 
him into a scrape. We must carry a bold 
face, and go through with it — don't let 
Edward make a fool of himself. I will go 
and talk to Beresford— our being together 
might excite suspicion/' 

But as Atwood rose for that purpose, 
Doctor Pearse entered, and he was obliged 
to sit down again. 

" I wish to ask, young gentlemen," said 
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he gravely, "if any of you were out last 
evening — last night, rather — sending oflf 
fire-balloons from the common?" 

As the Doctor spoke, they all gknced 
from him to one another. Harold's eyes 
sought Edward's face, and his own became 
troubled as he noticed his cousin's guilty 
look. Meanwhile no one answered, 

" I should be very glad if those who were 
out would speak," continued Dr Pearse. 
"One of the balloons caught in a little 
bay-rick that belongs to poor old Davis, 
who lives out there, and it is a great loss to 
him; though not so great, but that it 
might, I think, be made up to him. The 
fire-balloons were seen, and two or three 
lads running off in this direction. Now it 
was contrary to all discipline that any of 
you should have been absent after supper ; 
yet, when a fault has been committed, a 
frank manly confession goes far to atone 
for it— you all know me well enough to be 
aware of that. I will merely," continued 
he, as no one attempted to speak, " put a 
question to each, and tinist to your honour 
for a faithful reply. Now, Dan, you stand 
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nearest, do you know anything of this 
matter V 

" No, sir ; nothing." 

The same question, with the same result, 
was put to five others; it then came to 
Harold Graeme. Had Doctor Pearse altered 
his question — ^had it simply been, "Were 
you out last night?" Harold could have 
answered, "No;" but this he could not 
do to the query, " Do you know anything 
about it?" To the astonishment of the 
Doctor, who looked on Harold as one of the 
steadiest among the juniors — ^to the grief 
and surprise of Paul — ^his answer came out 
without hesitation, though he looked very 
pale— "Yes.'' 

Atwood grew uneasy, feeling as though 
he could gladly have annihilated Edward 
on the spot, since, through him, he suspected, 
Harold had heard of it. He listened ner- 
vously for the Doctor's next question. It 
came promptly — 

" Were you out, Graeme?" 

" No, sir." 

"Then who was out?" 

"I cannot tell, sir." 
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" I suppose not/' said the Doctor, half to 
himseK ; " I need not have asked. I never 
wish you to criminate one another." 

Atwood felt relieved; and quietly con- 
trived to place himself between the two 
Clarkes, thinking as Edward stood much 
in awe of him it would keep him up to the 
mark. It so happened that the question 
came to them last of aJL 

" Now, young Clarke," said the Doctor, 
" do you know anything of this V 

Edward looked up. He saw the Doctor's 
eyes fixed on him — he caught sight of 
Harold's anxious face ; the negatives which 
had followed Harold's replies had partly 
reassured him, and he had thought how 
easily the " No, sir," would come ; but when 
the actual moment arrived, he could not 
get out the words, and remained silent. 

The Doctor repeated the question more 
sternly ; for the silence and changing colour 
of the boy, added to his cousin's admission, 
made him suspicious. Edward now felt 
that speak he must — ^again he caught sight 
of Harold's face ; something in it made him 
feel ashamed of his intended falsehood, and 
z2 
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to his brother's dismay, and Atwood*s rage, 
he replied, " Yes/' 

" Were you out on the conunon V con- 
tinued Dr Pearse. 

" Yes, sir ;" and this time the knowledge 
that he was doing right gave him firmness, 
and there was little hesitation in either 
voice or manner. 

Atwood was now questioned, and his 
" No " was so decisive that Harry resisted 
his better impulses, and gave the same 
answer. In this he was also greatly in- 
fluenced by a whispered remark of Atwood's, 
while the attention of Dr Pearse had been 
fixed on Edward. 

"The Doctor won't force Ned to tell," he 
had said, "it is against his rule; and he 
will not be hard on such a youngster as 
your brother." 

Dr Pearse now consulted with Mr Simp- 
son for a little while — then, looking very 
grave and discomposed, he turned again to 
his pupils. 

" The only one among you who owns to 
having been out last night, is the youngest 
here. I cannot believe that he was out 
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alone. One, if not two, here present must 
have disgraced themselves by uttering a 
deliberate falsehood, and for the credit of 
the others, I must sift this affair most 
thoroughly. I would rather not be com- 
pelled to resort to other measures — if any 
of you would like to speak to me alone, let 
him go to my study, and I will gladly meet 
all confessions half way.'' 

Harry made a movement, imperceptible 
to all save Atwood, who by a tight grasp 
on his hand restrained it. There was a 
dead silence for a few minutes. 

"Edward Clarke, you will go to my 
study ; Harold Gnume also. I will be with 
you shortly," said the Doctor. 

The lads obeyed ; Edward as he passed 
his brother, eagerly whispering, " Don't be 
afraid, Harry, 1 11 keep you safe." 
. ** Young Clarke, by his own admission, 
has disobeyed my positive orders," pursued 
Dr Pearse, as the two boys quitted the 
room ; " and since it is against my principle 
to urge him to betray his associates in this 
af&ir, and they have not the honesty to 
come forward themselves, I must, young as 
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he is, make a severe example of him. I 
regret to say, that among some of you there 
has lately been a spirit of insubordination 
manifested which has displeased me much, 
and it must be checked. I repeat, if any of 
you would like to speak with me, come to 
my study presently;" and the Doctor again 
entered into a consultation with his under- 
master. 

" I can't let Edward be flogged, and for 
my fault," whispered Harry. " Let go my 
hand, Atwood. I will foUow the Doctor to 
his study." 

" Nonsense, Harry ; listen to me a mo- 
ment," urged Atwood, who hoped each 
moment the Doctor would leave the room, 
and thus give him a better chance of quiet- 
ing Harry's conscience ; " the Doctor will 
never thrash a youngster like Edward — ^and 
he 's the right sort — ^you see he promised 
to keep you safe." 

" The very reason I should speak out," 
answered Harry ; and the tone in which he 
spoke shewed Atwood that his influence 
was nearly gone. 

Dr Pearse now moved —Mr Simpson, too. 
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'* Another iiiomeiifc/' thou^i^lit Atwoo<l, " and 
tliero would be Iuhh diliiculty hi keeping 
Harry quiet ;" but, even aH he tliuH re- 
aMiured hinutelf, Hurry Hnatched away bia 
tiand and Hpran^ forward a few stepH. 

♦' I>r Pcarne I" 

The Doctor tunie<l back. 

" / took Edward out. He would never 
have gone but for nxe. He ih not to blame 
in the leant, nor Harold eitlier. Harold wan 
not out at all." 

Wrong an the boy had been, the Doctor 
knew well that it waH no (iany nuitter to 
own it before ho many, and the Htern lincH 
in hlH face gradually relaxed aH Hariy 
Hi)olie, 

" I am ghul you have conui out with it, 
Clarke, very ghwl Before to-night 1 nhould 
probably have known how far you were en- 
gaged iii it, and who was your companion ;" 
and BM Atwood felt the Doctor's keen eye 
rest on him, his courage gave way. " I 
knew who possessed fire-balloons; and in 
examining the only possible means of going 
out without unbarring the doors, I gained 
a partml clue to the whole affair. Come 
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with me, now ; I shall be glad to talk with 
you quietly." 

When they reached the study, Dr Pearse 
dismissed Harold and Edward, the latter 
with full forgiveness and a lightened heart; 
and then he spoke to Harry as he had never 
been spoken to before. It was not as the 
master addressing a school-boy under his 
authority ; it was rather as a father plead- 
ing vnth a child — kindly pleading, yet 
firmly setting forth duty ; finding no excuse 
for wrong-doing, but merciful and gentle 
to the wrong-doer. That quiet talk in the 
Doctor's study fairly mastered Harry, and 
he left it with every fault confessed, and 
although humbled, with a novel sensation 
of relief. 

As soon as he could, he sought Harold, 
who, with Edward and Dan, was in Paxd's 
room, discussing the events of the after- 
noon. 

** These papers are yours, Harold," said 
Harry, conquering the pride which made 
him unwilling to speak before the others. 
" You will now pass me, of coursa'* 

" I was afraid this affair would cost you 
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your gtanding," said Harold, "and I am 
very «orry for it." 

" This has not done it. You were before 
me rightly, or would have been, but for 
losing your papers. That is what you failed 
in ;" and, as he sjMjke, he held the papers 
before Harold, who recognised them, to his 
great astonishment, as his own property. 
"Last night's affair," continued Harry, 
" would have settled it, no doubt ; but when 
I shewed these to Dr Pearse, and told him 
how I came by them, that was enough of 
itself." 

"And how did you come by them?" 
asked Harold, not suspecting the fact. 

Harry, with some little hesitation, ex- 
plained. 

"You told the Doctor that?*' asked 
Dan, coming forward. 

"Yes." 

" Then you are a better fellow than I gave 
you credit for, and worth a dozen sneaks 
like Atwood. You will come out a first- 
rate fellow after all ;" and Dan shook his 
hand heartily. 

Dan had never been friendly with him 
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before, and Harry felt highly gratified ; the 
more so, when Paul added — 

" That you will, Harry. Yon spoke out 
manfully before us alL" 

" That was greatly owing to you, Dewar." 

" To me ! how so ? I never looked yonr 
way, purposely, for I guessed, from Ed- 
ward's manner, you were in the scrape. 
How did I influence you V 

" By what you once said to Sandars one 
day. You were talking together over your 
letters, and I came in for Clayton's book 
You said, * The disgrace was not in confess- 
ing a wrong, but in doing it/ and some- 
thing more. It ran in my mind ever since ; 
and every * No, sir ' that was uttered to-day 
knelled it into my ears. If I could only 
have been as brave as Edward." 

" ' Look not mournfully into the past. It 
comes not back again. Wisely improve 
the present. It is thine. Go forth to meet 
the shadowy future, without fear, and with 
a manly heart.' Those words are enough 
to make any one strong," said Dan. 

" Add to them these," replied Paul "' For- 
getting those things which are behind, and 
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reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, press towartl the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.'* 

How to deal with Richard Atwood puzzled 
Dr Pearse. After his long talk with Harry 
in the study no more had been said about 
the matter ; and Atwood, judging from the 
Doctor's silence that Harry ha^l not betrayed 
him, made no attempt at confession. It 
went on thus for two or three days ; and 
while yet in a state of indecision as to how 
he could best make Atwood sensible of his 
errors, the Doctrjr heard of his deceitful sys- 
tem of shopping in Ryston. This decided 
him, and immerliately (but, for his friends' 
sake, as quietly as possible) Atwood was ex- 
pelled, to the relief of many, and to the re- 
gret of none. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FBIENDLY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Paul had heard, before breaking-up day, 
that John was again ilL He was therefore 
not surprised to find him in bed, when he 
called at Mrs Danby's cottage on the day 
following his return to town. He was, 
however, much startled and pained at seeing 
how thin and ill he was. 

"Has my father been V was almost his 
first inquiry. 

" No ; he does not know I am ill.*' 

" Why did you not send and ask him to 
come ? How thoughtless of me not to have 
written to him about you ; but the last 
week or two is always such a bustle, and I 
did not imagine you were like this. How 
very, very thoughtless I was !" 

" Oh, pray, don't vex yourself,'' said John ; 
" I shall soon get over it, as I have done 
before.'' 
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" You look worse than I liave nam yoii 
yet. Arc you feveriah ? Can you Bleep at 
Wight?" 

"No, not well. I Huppose I am too 
fevemh to deep much ; and theu, at niglit, 
I get iiervoua at being left alone." 

" Alono 1 " repeated Paul, 8urpri«ed ; " how 
IH that?" 

" A neiglibour of ourH, a very good Hort 
of a woman, has been obliged to leave all 
her children, and no one to look after them ; 
and mother piomiwed Bhe would sleep in tlie 
bouiie, because the little ones might be 
setting themselves on fire, or getting into 
harm." 

" But what business has a woman to leave 
her children like that for other p<u)plo to 
mind ? If I were your motlier " 

" The woman is doing right," gently in- 
terrupted John ; " her husband is at work 
some way off, and he met with a bad acci- 
dent, and she is gone to look after him ; she 
will be home in two or three days. Wlieii 
mother promised her to sleep there, I was 
not quite so ill as I am now, and she never 
thought I should miss her as I do/' 
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" Where is Mr Johnston ?" 

" He is away just now, but Esther is at 
home, overhead ; it is certainly very foolish 
of me to feel nervous/' 

" You cannot well help it when you are 
ilL Cannot Mrs Danby find some one to 
take her place with those children, or to sit 
up with you ?" 

" Not easily ; and then she does not 
know how I have minded it. Don't teU 
her — she has more than enough to do." 

" Very well But I shall be off to my 
father at once, and bring him back with me, 
and then find some one to sit up with you 
to-night, or I will do it myself." 

" Oh no, no," 

**I mean it," interrupted Paul, rising. 
" I must go out this evening for a time. I 
promised to dine with some of our lads, 
whose relatives have just returned from 
Madeira. I mean to bring them to see you; 
when you look less like a ghost ; therefore 
I cannot come very early, but that will be 
better than a long night alone;" and meet- 
ing all John's remonstrances with a smile, 
Paul hurried away. 
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Dr Dewar was out when Paul reached 
home, and he impatiently paced the dining- 
room, thinking over his friend's illness and 
circumstances. He determined, as soon as 
he could, to interest Mrs Malcolm and Mrs 
Graeme in his behalf, having a strong con- 
fidence that they could not fail warmly to 
espouse John's cause, and perhaps devise 
some scheme by which Mrs Danby might 
be enabled to leave the unhealthy court in 
which they lived. While thus musing, his 
father's brougham drove up to the door, 
and the doctor came in. Paul lost not a 
moment in explaining his wishes. 

" Very weU. I will go presently," said 
Dr Dewar, good-naturedly ; " not that I can 
do him much good while he lives in such an 
unwholesome place.'" 

" Yet other children and lads there seem 
strong enough," remarked Paul. 

" Naturally stronger, I suppose. In fact, 
it is only the strong ones live. I wonder," 
continued Dr Dewar, musingly, "if there 
was any truth in that romantic story of his. 
He does seem\ery different to the usual run 
of lads in those courts." 
2a2 
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"What romantic story?'' asked Paul, 
marvelling much what his father was talk- 
ing about. 

"Did I never tell you? Suppose not, 
you are so little at home ; but has not the 
boy told you himself ?" 

" Told me whaty father ? are you speak- 
ing of John — John Danby V 

" Yes ; but, according to the old woman, 
his name is not Danby. She decidedly 
told me he was no relation of hers ; and 
then a long story of his having been brought 
to her by some woman, who died, and the 
boy was left on her hands.'* 

" But where are his friends ?" asked Paul, 
who, as was usual with him when excited, 
was pacing the room. 

" Ah ! that 's what the poor old woman 
does not know. The woman who died never 
gave her name, I believe ; and then comes 
the romance of the thing. The boy was very 
ill — ^fever — of course, delirious — said he had 
been stolen away from his mother; when 
he got well, still kept to that same story — 
keeps to it now, I believe." 
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" And he never told me a word of it I " 
exclaimed Paul. 

" If I remember rightly/' said his father, 
" when the old body spoke to me about it — 
mind, Paul, the lad himself never did — I said 
to her. Don't bother my son with it. The 
fact was, I thought it was most likely some 
idle tale he had been taught as a child, or a 
mere delusion ; and knowing how enthusi- 
astic you were about him, I knew it would 
quite unsettle you, and do your friend no 
■good. I intended to have inquired a little 
into it myself first, when not so overdone 
with business, but that time seems never to 
come, Paul. I did remember it once or twice 
since, but never when you were at home, 
or I should most likely then have spoken 
of it.'' 

*• I shall go at once to John, and hear 
what he says. I expect it is a true story ; 
something must be done,'' said Paul, fetch- 
ing his hat. 

" My dear boy, don't be in such a huiTy. 
It is a thing that happened eight years ago 
— ^you will not set it straight in a day." 
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" Eight years ago ! " exclaimed PauL 

" Yes. That made me give it less atten- 
tion at the time. His friends may be dead 
or removed to some other locality ; it will 
be no easy matter to find them. You had 
better let me see him first, and lower this 
fever. If you excite him about this, you 
may throw him into a dangerous illness. It 
is not as though you had information to 
give; you could merely talk it over, and 
that would be highly injurious just now."' 

Paul felt there was wisdom in this re- 
mark, and put down his hat. 

" I promised to sit up with him to-night ;" 
and Paul explained how John was left by 
himself. 

" You are to be at Mrs Graeme's ) it is 
nonsense to think of such a thing." 

**I thought of leaving them earlier; it 
does not seem right for John to lie there — 
nervous and ill as he is." 

"No. I must tell Mrs Danby to get 
some one to sit up with him.'' 

" They have not the means," said Paul. 
" Could we not find a nurse ? I will pay 
her ; you often have them to recommend. 
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After all, I would rather not sit for long 
with John till I can speak out about this." 

"I really know of no one," replied Dr 
Dewar, thinking, and so carried away by his 
son's earnestness as to be for once tho- 
roughly interested in John's affairs. " You 
see a first-rate nurse would not go to such. 
a place, if well paid for it There 's Mary 
Wilson, though ; that quiet body that was 
so long with Mrs Malcolm and Mrs Graeme. 
She could not go to Madeira with them — 
her mother was dying at the time. I told 
her some days back they wore returning, 
and she was to caU here to-day for their 
address ; now if you could get her, Paul — I 
wonder if she has been." 

" Shall I ring and inquire ?" 

"Yes, do. I should not wonder if she 
would undertake such a case if you explain 
it. I fancy she is a very good kind of 
woman. — Has Mary Wilson been here to- 
day for Mrs Graeme's address?" asked Dr 
Dewar of the servant. 

" No, sir." 

"When she comes tell her to wait— I 
wish to speak to her. I think, Paul," hfe 
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Another reason Fanl had in wishing to 
see Mary Wilson again before she went to 
Boyer's Court There were many things^ 
he knew, which John ought, but could not 
aflford, to have. Mary would know what 
would be injurious, and what would be 
beneficial — so putting all his spare money 
into her hand, he bade her use it for that 
purpose ; and she, already interested in her 
patient, gladly promised to do all for him 
that she could. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

RE-UNION. 

John felt disappointed when he found that 
Mary had come instead of Paul ; but this 
feeling soon passed away, and her gentle 
touch and pleasant voice soothed hini 
greatly. Still he was very feverish; and, 
towards evening, tossed restlessly about, 
unable to sleep, yet wearied and longing for 
rest 

" Did not Dr Dewar leave me a sleeping 
draught?" he asked, about an hour after 
Mrs Danby had gone to take charge of her 
neighbour's children. " I wish you would 
give it me — ^if I could only get to sleep." 

" Dr Dewar ordered me not to give it you 
till much later than this," replied Mary 
Wilson. " He wished you to do without it, 
if possible." 

" Can you read?" asked John, presently. 
2b 
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continued, addressing his sou, "that you 
had better remain here to see her ; as soon 
as I have lunched I will go to this favourite 
of yours, and if you can secure Mary Wil- 
son he will be well attended to. As soon 
as he is a little better, you can talk over this 
history of his with him, and then anything 
I can do in it I will." 

Paul warmly thanked his father. 

"I shall be anxious to hear what you 
think of his illness," said he. 

" I can pretty well tell you beforeljiand. 
He is naturally delicate, but with care and 
comfort, would get over it ; as it is, his 
circumstances are all against his health. 
Then, doubtless, this matter has been prey- 
ing on his mind; if his friends could be 
found, it would be the best medicine, he 
could have. I am really sorry I have ne- 
glected it so long.'' 

A knock at the door interrupted the 
Doctor's self-accusations. 

"Mary Wilson is here, sir,** said the 
servant. 

"Oh — tell her to walk this way — that 
will do nicely •/' and to Paul s great satis- 
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faction it was soon arranged that she should 
sit up with John that night, and, if Mrs 
Graeme could spare her, she would continue 
to nurse him till the worst was over. She 
would not, however, go to Boyer's Court, 
until she had been to see Mrs Graeme and 
Mrs Malcolm. 

"Then will you please call here as you 
return ?" asked Paul " I shall have a letter 
ready for you to give the person you are 
going to nurse. Just a few lines,'' he added, 
in explanation, to his father, ** as an apology 
for ray not going back as I promised." 

While Mary Wilson went to Mrs Graeme's 
house, and his father to Boyer's Court, Paul 
wrote to John, explaining that he would 
not see him again that day, and hoping that 
the nurse would far better supply his in- 
tended assistance. A pleasant cheerful 
letter it was, for Paul knew that John 
would feel no little disappointment at the 
exchange of nurses ; and much Paul wished 
that he might have made some reference, 
however slight, to the past, so as to have 
given some hope of a happier future ; but 
from this he felt compelled to refcaiiL 
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picked you the flowers — I brought you my 
bread and milk for your baby — ^mamma ! — 
mamma ! I wasn't drowned, they took me 
away — take me to mamma." 

A suspicion of the truth flashed on Mary's 
mind, but she could give herself no time to 
think. She saw how fearfully John was ex- 
cited, and her whole eflforts were bent on 
calming hiuL This was not easy. He had 
but one cry — for his mother — ^and Mary 
knew not what to do. Suddenly, she re- 
membered the sleeping draught, and per- 
suaded him to take it. The effect was sooth- 
ing. Gradually the hands moved less 
restlessly, the eyes ceased wandering in 
search of some unseen object, the breathing 
was more regular, and a quiet sleep was 
gradually stealing over him. She heard 
him speaking gently, and bent down to 
listen. 

"I knew that I should see her again; 
Ood is faithful and full of compassion. 
He ahaU give thee the desire of thine heart. 
Trust in Him, and He shall bring it to pass. 
Our God is very good." So murmuring, he 
fell into a calm, refreshing sleep. 
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Through the nipjht, Mary watched beside 
him. Her eyes filled with tears of thank- 
fulness as she thought how God had made 
her partially the means of restoring him to 
his mother. The night appeared very long, 
for she earnestly desired to see Mrs Danby 
and ask her about John, though her heart 
told her he was truly Mrs Malcolm's child. 
When, at early morning, Mrs Danby came 
in, Mary told her of the discovery she had 
made, and the old woman's account of John's 
first coming to her confirmed her in her 
belief. Without delay — Cleaving instructions 
with Mrs Danby, in case of John's awaken- 
ing, to assure him that all was being done 
to bring his mother to him — she set off for 
Dr Dewar's, thinking he would be better 
able than herself to break the tidings to Mrs 
Malcolm. 

Fortunately, the Doctor had been inter- 
rupted that morning, and was still at break- 
fast with Paul, who, when she was an- 
nounced, was fearful that John was much 
worse. His fears were soon changed to 
amazement and delight, as he heard her 
strange story, and his father could scarcely 
2b2 
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restrain him from roshing off to Boyer's 
Court at once. 

" No, Paul," said he ; " we must be very 
careful I will go to Mrs Malcolm, and 
prepare her, and then take her with me 
to her son. It may be better he should see 
her at once ; suspense might do more harm 
than excitement I must be guided by cir- 
cumstances. Do you remain at home till I 
have seen John. Mary Wilson must come 

with me to Mrs Malcolm at once.'' 

« « « « « 

John still slept The draught had soothed 
the excited nerves, and when Dr Dewar felt 
the thin white hand, which, in his sleep, he 
had thrown over the coverlet, he discovered, 
to his great satisfaction, that a gentle mois- 
ture had succeeded the dry fever of the pre- 
vious day. 

Still John slept, and it was not until 
almost noon that he slowly opened his eyes. 
At first, he looked round vaguely, with 
an indistinct remembrance of some great 
happiness. Then he looked at the figure 
bending over him, from whose eyes hot 
tears were falling fast on to his wan face. 
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It was not Mary. One more searching 
glance, and he knew it to be the face that 
had come to him in his dreams, that he had 
sometimes feared never to have seen on 
earth again. He conld not speak, though 
his lips formed her name ; he could only 
throw his arms round her neck, draw her 
down closely to him, and listen, in strange 
ecstasy, to the broken words of endearment 
that fell from her lips. 

Although John was very weak and lan- 
guid after the first excitement of his happi- 
ness was over, the sudden joy had done him 
no real injury, and soon his Mends and 
newly found relatives were allowed to gather 
round him. Of Paul's deep thankfulness, 
of Harold Graeme's noisier delight, of Mrs 
Danby's unseliSsh joy that her adopted boy 
had found his friends, or of John's plans for 
the future comfort of herself and Esther, 
there is no need to speak. 

It was some time before he was really 
strong, and the sunmier months were passed 
at the sea-side. 
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" What are you thinking about — some- 
thing pleasant, surely?" asked Paul of him 
one evening, as they watched the waves roll 
in to the shore. 

E[arold, Harry, and Edward had strolled 
on further and faster than John's strength 
would permit Mrs Malcolm and her sister 
had not come out. Paul and John, sitting 
on the beach, had talked together as they 
had been accustomed to do under such dif- 
ferent circumstances. Gradually, however, 
they had become silent, watching the crim- 
son clouds as they rose up like giant moun- 
tains from the west, or looking down at the 
rippling waves at their feet, and thence to 
the broad ocean stretched out before them. 

" What are you thinking about ?" asked 
Paul again. " Your thoughts are happy 
ones, for you are smiling." 

" Smiling, was I ?" said John. " I cer- 
tainly do feel happy. There is something 
in a scene like this that brings one nearer 
to Grod. To look at those heavy clouds — ^to 
remember that once our sins came rolling 
up between God and us, and to know that 
He has blotted them out ; — to gaze on the 
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ocean, so awful in its immensity, and to be 
sure that He who holds its waters in the 
hollow of His hand, who can say to the 
deep, 'Be dry,' is our Friend, our Father 
— Paul, what a strange charm it gives 
to everything!" 

"And I used to pity religious people 
once," said Paul, " and to think life must be 
a penance and a misery to them. Fancy a 
rebel pitying the children of his king! 
Truly, I was blind in those days.'* 

"Eemember what your friend Sandars 
said the other day," replied John, as they 
rose to return homa " ' Look not mourn- 
fully into the past. Go forth to meet the 
shadowy future without fear, and with a 
manly heart/ They seem favourite words 
of his ; he quoted them twice in one after- 
noon." 

"Yes, they are," replied Paul smiling. 
" I am glad you and he like each other. I 
think if he could see a little more of you it 
would do him good, and he thinks so much 
of your mother." 

" Oh, I don't wonder at that," said John, 
his eyes brightening. "She would do any 
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one good, I think. And for me to have 
found her again, after years of waiting and 
praying — ^almost of despairing at times ! 
Surely the Lord is good, a stronghold in 
the day of trovMe ; He knoweth them that 
trust in Him/' 



THE END. 
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